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FOREWORD 

For  the  Time  Being,  subtitled  A  Christmas  Oratorio,  offers  the  most 
explicit  poetic  statement  of  W.  H.  Auden's  religious  position.  Monroe  K. 
Spears  writes  in  The  Poetry  of  W.  H.  Auden  (New  York,  1963) :  "The 
piece  is  the  fullest  and  most  balanced  expression  of  Auden's  religious 
attitudes;  the  ideas  and  dominant  images  that  have  been  seen  partially 
and  transitionally  in  other  poems  here  may  be  seen  in  their  final  place  as 
part  of  an  ordered  whole"  (p.  206).  Auden,  who  among  modern  poets 
has  repeatedly  looked  to  present-day  ideologies  for  intellectual  thought 
patterns  with  which  to  build  his  verse,  wrote  For  the  Time  Being  in  the 
early  forties  at  a  time  when  he  was  turning  from  his  previous  reliance 
upon  secular  Freudian  and  Marxist  categories  to  the  use  of  Christian 
themes  in  the  making  of  his  poetry.  Drawing  upon  Auden's  prose  essays 
(and  in  particular  those  written  during  the  forties  when  For  the  Time 
Being  was  taking  its  final  form),  the  present  study  will  provide  the  theo- 
logical frame  of  reference  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  poem  at 
the  level  of  its  ideas.  No  systematic  study  of  its  theological  themes  has 
yet  been  made.  Monroe  K.  Spears,  who  devotes  a  portion  of  a  chapter  to 
Auden's  poem  in  the  book  just  cited,  discusses  the  theological  implica- 
tions of  the  piece  in  what  he  calls  a  running  "interpretative  commentary," 
but  attempts  no  systematic  study  of  the  poem's  theological  ideas.  My 
essay  was  originally  written  in  1961  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  but  has  been  considerably  revised  in  its  present  form.  In  order 
to  facilitate  reference  to  the  various  printed  versions  in  which  For  the 
Time  Being  is  currently  available,  references  to  the  text  of  the  poem  will 
appear  parenthetically  by  section  title,  Roman  subdivision,  and  line  num- 
ber (the  one  exception  to  this  manner  of  notation  will  be  the  references 
to  the  section  entitled  "The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  which  will  be  cited 
by  prose  paragraph  number).  For  currently  available  editions  of  the 
poem,  see,  in  addition  to  Auden's  Collected  Poetry  (New  York,  1945), 
Marvin  Halverson  (ed.),  Religious  Drama  1  (New  York,  1957)  and 
Mack,  Dean,  and  Frost  (eds.),  Modern  Poetry  (New  York,  1961). 

Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Random  House,  Inc.,  for  permission  to 
quote  from  Auden's  poem. 

Potter  Woodbery 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
April,  1968 
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I.     IDEAS  AND  POETRY 

To  undertake  a  study  of  the  theological  content  of  W.  H.  Auden's 
For  the  Time  Being  involves  one  in  a  type  of  criticism  which  Auden  him- 
self has  called  "philosophical"  criticism:  a  study  of  the  poet's  ideas  (in 
this  case  theological)  as  they  relate  to  and  are  reflected  in  his  poetry.1 
An  obvious  danger  immediately  presents  itself  in  such  a  posing  of  the 
literary  problem  with  respect  to  Auden's  poem.  It  might  be  asked,  does 
such  an  approach  to  the  study  of  For  the  Time  Being  involve  the  assump- 
tion that  the  poem  is  simply  a  vehicle  of  Christian  didacticism,  an  effort 
in  Christian  apologetics  designed  to  persuade  the  reader  to  take  positive 
action  with  respect  to  the  Christian  faith?  If  such  an  assumption  is  made, 
the  poem  then  becomes  merely  a  means  for  expressing  a  prose  argument 
which  lies  somewhere  anterior  to  the  verse,  and  the  poem's  ideas,  which 
are  rooted  in  the  author's  personal  beliefs,  become  a  polemical  tool 
whose  sole  function  is  to  persuade  the  reader  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith. 

Protests  against  didactic  poetry  have  been  rightly  lodged.  Poetry  is 
not  to  be  used  merely  as  a  tool  for  the  manipulation  of  readers  no  matter 
how  admirable  the  cause  in  which  such  a  tool  may  be  employed.  Partly 
in  reaction  against  just  such  a  misunderstanding  of  poetry  and  its  uses, 
modern  criticism  has  often  insisted  that  poetry  be  kept  pure.  There 
should  be  no  relation  at  all  between  the  poet's  intellectual  commitments 
and  his  art.  If  ideas  enter  into  the  poetic  process  at  all,  they  should  be 
employed  only  as  a  means  for  ordering  the  poetic  experience,  but  they 
are  to  have  no  relation  to  the  poet's  personal  commitments.  As  a  man  he 
does  not  have  to  believe  that  they  are  true,  and  never  are  they  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  manipulatory  tool.2 

Auden  himself  has  raised  objections  against  didactic  poetry.  He  re- 
jects all  attempts  to  make  of  poetry  an  ideological  tool.  For  one  thing, 
didactic  poetry  is  simply  ineffective  as  an  instrument  of  persuasion.  Be- 
cause the  very  nature  of  verse  is  essentially  light  and  frivolous  (Auden 
defines  poetry  as  a  verbal  game),  any  attempt  to  use  it  as  a  didactic  de- 
vice will  probably  prove  unsuccessful.  The  essential  frivolity  of  poetry 
directs  the  reader's  attention  away  from  the  original  didactic  purpose  of 
the  poet.  Poetry  is  not  serious  enough  for  such  a  serious  use:  ".  .  .  one 
may  say  that  anyone  who  tries  to  use  a  poet  as  a  propagandist  is  very 
stupid,  for  of  all  people  the  poet  will  be  the  least  efficient,  since  the  for- 


1  Review  of  E.  E.  Phare,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (Cambridge,  1933),  in 
Criterion,  XIII  (1934),  497. 

2  For  example,  see  I.  A.  Richards,  "Science  and  Poetry,"  Criticism:  The 
Foundations  of  Modern  Literary  Judgment,  edited  by  Mark  Schorer,  Josephine 
Miles,  and  Gordon  McKenzie  (New  York,  1948),  pp.  505-523. 


mal  nature  of  the  medium  turns  every  assertion  he  makes  into  a  playful 
hypothesis."3  Auden  continues  with  reference  to  Dryden's  poem  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther  in  which  the  Restoration  poet  depicts  a  religious 
argument  between  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic:  "For  purposes  of 
conversion  .  .  .  arguments  would  be  more  effective  in  prose;  in  verse 
form  they  become  play;  whatever  the  religious  convictions  of  the  reader, 
he  enjoys  the  wit,  the  give-and-take  of  the  debate,  for  its  own  sake,  and 
the  more  evenly  matched  the  opponents  the  better,  and  if  he  gives  a  vote 
at  all  at  the  end  it  will  be  to  the  cleverer  of  the  two." 

Even  should  the  didactic  poet  successfully  communicate  his  point  in 
spite  of  the  poetic  distractions,  nothing  the  poet  could  say  would  ever  be 
able  to  create  a  will  of  consent  in  the  reader.  As  Auden  suggests  in  an 
interview  with  Howard  Griffin,  should  a  novelist  write  a  novel  about  the 
horrors  of  war,  such  a  novel  would  have  little  or  no  practical  effect  in 
persuading  its  readers  to  adopt  a  position  of  pacifism.  Should  the  reader 
find  his  country  involved  in  a  war,  he  would  always  be  able  to  rationalize 
his  own  involvement  in  the  conflict  and  thereby  make  the  novelist's  logic 
appear  irrational.  And  the  same  would  hold  in  the  case  of  a  poet  who  at- 
tempts a  pacifist  poem.  "The  frivolity  of  art  is  that  it  cannot  have  much 
effect  in  changing  people.  No  matter  how  utterly  convincing,  didactic  art 
cannot  succeed  in  changing  society.  The  Reason  of  men  can  be  swayed, 
it  is  true,  but  men  are  essentially  unreasonable."4  Nor  is  Auden's  case 
based  solely  upon  the  principle  of  expediency:  even  if  by  some  fortuitous 
occurrence  a  didactic  poem  should  prove  successful,  there  would  still  be 
an  ethical  reason  for  rejecting  it.  Not  only  is  the  deliberate  manipulation 
of  human  wills  through  art  impractical,  it  is  also  immoral. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  Auden  without  qualification 
sides  with  the  exponents  of  pure  poetry  and  holds  that  ideas  are  useful  in 
poetry  only  as  an  ordering  principle.  Commenting  on  the  impossibility 
of  separating  belief  from  art  in  a  review  of  William  York  Tindall's  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  Susan  His  Cow,  Auden  writes:  "Mr.  Tindall  sees  Law- 
rence as  a  romantic  irrationalist  intent  on  the  founding  of  a  private  re- 
ligion, and  condemns  him  for  not  separating  his  art  from  his  beliefs.  If 
we  must  have  religion,  he  would  rather  it  were  kept  in  church  where  it 
can  do  no  harm.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  separation  is  possible."5  Not  only 
is  that  separation  impossible;  it  is  also  undesirable:  ".  .  .  the  adoption 
of  a  belief  which  one  does  not  really  hold  as  a  means  of  integrat- 
ing experience  poetically,  while  it  may  produce  fine  poems,  limits  their 
meaning  to  the  immediate  context;  it  creates  Occasional  poems  lacking 


3  "The  Dyer's  Hand:   Poetry  and  the  Poetic  Process,"  The  Anchor  Review 
Number  Two,  edited  by  Melvin  J.  Lasky  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1957),  p.  299. 

4  Howard  Griffin,   "A  Dialogue  with  W.  H.  Auden,"  Hudson   Review,   III 
(1951),  578-579. 

5  "Heretics,"  New  Republic,  C  (1939),  373. 


any  resonance  beyond  their  frame.  (Cf.,  for  example  Yeats'  Second 
Coming  with  Eliot's  East  Coker)."G 

Along  with  the  didactic  poets,  Auden  feels  that  ideas  in  a  poem  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  as  totally  unrelated  to  the  poet's  intellectual  commit- 
ments. He  is  critical  of  those  like  the  exponents  of  pure  poetry  who  deny 
that  such  a  relationship  need  exist.  "The  poet  who  escapes  from  the  error 
of  believing  that  the  relation  of  his  life  to  his  work  is  a  direct  one,  that 
the  second  is  the  mirror  image  of  the  first,  now  falls  into  the  error  of 
denying  that  there  need  be  any  relation  at  all."7  Edward  Callan,  in  a 
study  of  Auden's  poetic  theory,  has  shown  that  a  major  burden  of  the 
critical  essays  of  Auden  since  1940  has  been  a  plea  for  a  unifying  meta- 
physic  which  will  make  possible  the  restoration  of  civilized  order  and 
with  it  a  revival  of  the  arts.8  Indeed,  the  artist  is  the  one  who  first  be- 
comes aware  that  the  metaphysic  of  a  culture  has  disintegrated  because 
for  him,  more  than  for  anyone  else,  metaphysical  unity  is  important.  In 
an  essay  entitled  "Criticism  in  a  Mass  Society,"  Auden  asserts  that  since 
"the  breakdown  of  patronage  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  artist  has 
been  the  extreme  case  of  the  free  individual,  the  one  for  whom,  more 
than  any  other,  society  has  become  open  and  untraditional;  and  in  the 
second  place,  since  art  by  its  nature  is  a  shared,  a  catholic  activity,  he  is 
the  first  to  seek  a  common  basis  for  human  unity."9  To  show  the  differ- 
ence that  a  poet's  beliefs  make,  Auden  cites  two  presuppositions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man,  ( 1 )  "Man  is  a  fallen  creature  with  a  natural 
bias  to  do  evil"  and  (2)  "Men  are  good  by  nature  and  are  made  bad  by 
society,"  and  maintains  that  believing  one  and  rejecting  the  other  is  far 
from  a  mere  academic  matter:  "If,  as  I  do,"  he  writes,  "you  assent  to  the 
first,  your  art  and  politics  will  be  very  different  from  what  they  will  be 
if  you  assent,  like  Rousseau  or  Whitman,  to  the  second."10  The  personal 
beliefs  of  the  poet  inevitably  make  themselves  felt  in  his  poetry. 

If  poetry  is  neither  form  in  the  service  of  idea  nor  idea  in  the  service 
of  form,  what  then  is  for  Auden  the  proper  function  of  ideas  in  poetry? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  important,  for  it  will  help  to  define,  if  not 
as  propaganda  nor  merely  as  an  aesthetic  structure,  the  way  in  which 
For  the  Time  Being  is  to  be  studied  "philosophically." 

In  one  further  warning  to  those  who  would  use  poetry  as  an  ideologi- 
cal tool,  Auden  alludes  to  what  is  for  him  the  proper  function  of  ideas  in 
poerty:  "The  propagandist,  whether  moral  or  political,  complains  that 
the  writer  should  use  his  powers  over  words  to  persuade  people  to  a  par- 


6  "The  Rewards  of  Patience,"  Partisan  Review,  IX  (1942),  338. 

7  Ibid. 

8  "The  Development  of  W.  H.  Auden's  Poetic  Theory  Since  1940,"  Twentieth 
Century  Literature,  IV,  (1958),  79-89. 

9  The  Intent  of  the  Critic,  edited  by  Donald  A.  Stauffer  (Princeton,   1941), 
p.  137. 

™lbid. 


ticular  course  of  action,  instead  of  fiddling  while  Rome  burns.  But  Poetry 
is  not  concerned  with  telling  people  what  to  do,  but  with  extending  our 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  perhaps  making  the  necessity  for  action 
more  urgent  and  its  nature  more  clear,  but  only  leading  us  to  the  point 
where  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  a  rational  and  moral  decision  .  .  .  .,ni 
Being  neither  a  tool  of  propaganda,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  mere  order- 
ing principle,  on  the  other,  ideas  in  poetry  become  a  means  for  illuminat- 
ing man's  existential  situation.  Poetry  is  a  means  for  "extending  our 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,"  for  "making  the  necessity  of  action  more 
urgent  and  its  nature  more  clear,"  for  "leading  us  to  the  point  where  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  make  a  rational  and  moral  decision."  Elsewhere  Auden 
has  defined  poetry  as  a  "game  of  knowledge"12 — a  game  to  be  sure,  for 
art  is  not  life  and  the  one  being  profoundly  frivolous  and  the  other  pro- 
foundly serious  should  never  be  confused;  but  a  game  of  knowledge,  "a 
bringing  to  consciousness,  by  naming  them,  of  emotions  and  their  hidden 
relationships,"  and  because  it  is  that,  the  poet's  beliefs  necessarily  enter 
in.  Although  poetry  can  only  hold  up  a  mirror  so  that  each  person  can 
look  into  it  and  see  his  face  reflected,  though  it  can  only  make  one 
"conscious  of  what  he  is  like,  but  what  he  is  to  do  about  it  must  be  left 
to  his  choice  to  decide,"13  the  poet's  rendering  of  the  human  condition  is 
necessarily  conditioned  by  his  presuppositions  about  the  nature  of  man, 
and  what  he  believes  will  make  a  difference  in  his  poetry. 

Auden's  understanding  of  the  function  of  ideas  in  poetry  may  well 
have  been  informed  by  Soren  Kierkegaard's  theory  of  indirect  communi- 
cation. In  an  anthology  of  Kierkegaard's  writings  compiled  and  edited 
by  Auden,  Kierkegaard  indicates  that  indirect  communication  "consists 
in  reducing  oneself,  the  communicator,  to  nobody,  something  purely  ob- 
jective, and  then  incessantly  composing  qualitative  opposites  into  unity." 
Kierkegaard  continues  by  supplying  an  example:  "An  example  of  such 
indirect  communication  is,  so  to  compose  jest  and  earnest  that  the  com- 
position is  a  dialectical  knot — and  with  this  to  be  nobody.  If  anybody  is 
to  profit  by  this  sort  of  communication,  he  must  himself  undo  the  knot 
for  himself."14  If  poetry  is  understood  as  a  "game  of  knowledge,"  it  be- 
comes a  composition  of  both  jest  and  earnest,  frivolity  and  seriousness.  It 
is  frivolous  because  it  is  a  poetic  game,  but  it  is  also  serious  because 
knowledge  is  the  object  of  its  play.  For  the  "pure"  poet,  poetry  is  all  jest 
(that  is,  being  pure  aesthetic  structure,  it  has  no  serious  relation  to  life) ; 
for  the  didactic  poet,  it  is  all  earnest.  Because  in  Auden's  view  both  ele- 


11  Quoted  by  Frank  Kermode,  "The  Theme  of  Auden's  Poetry;  I,"  Rivista  di 
Letterature  Moderne,  III  (1948),  4-5.  The  quotation  is  from  Auden's  introduction 
to  The  Poet's  Tongue  (with  John  Garret),  1935. 

12  Quoted  by  Monroe  K.  Spears,  "Late  Auden:  The  Satirist  as  Lunatic  Clergy- 
man," Sewanee  Review,  LIX  (1951),  54. 

13  "The  Dyer's  Hand:  Poetry  and  the  Poetic  Process,"  p.  260. 

14  W.  H.  Auden,  ed.,  Kierkegaard  (London,  1955),  p.  160. 
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ments  are  involved,  the  reader  is  asked  to  "undo  the  knot."  He  must 
separate  for  himself  the  frivolous  and  the  serious. 

To  study  the  theological  themes  in  For  the  Time  Being  is  therefore 
not  necessarily  to  treat  the  poem  as  Christian  propaganda.  The  poem  is 
not  dogmatic  in  the  same  sense  that  Sunday  School  verse  is  dogmatic. 
But  neither  does  it  utilize  Christian  presuppositions  solely  as  a  structuring 
principle  for  the  poetry.  Its  relation  to  life  is  not  direct,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  unrelated  to  life  at  all.  The  poem  is  an  attempt  to  illum- 
inate in  the  light  of  Auden's  Christian  values  the  situation  of  contempo- 
rary man,  to  bring  into  focus  within  those  terms  some  of  the  truths  about 
ourselves  as  moderns,  and  to  reveal  the  decisive  alternatives  that  lie  be- 
fore us  in  our  existence.  Wherein  there  is  jest  and  where  earnest,  none 
but  the  reader  is  privileged  and  periled  to  decide. 


II.     DEPRAVITY 

As  Auacii  himself  has  noted,  many  cultured  people  in  our  day  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  their  time-honored  prudery  with  respect  to  "theo- 
logical" terms.1  One  of  the  terms  with  which  the  cultured  have  been  com- 
pelled to  deal  is  the  theological  term  depravity.  No  longer  is  this  concept 
one  which  modern  men  can  afford  to  ignore.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of 
specific  religious  commitment  that  is  involved,  regardless  of  the  extent  to 
which  theological  or  dogmatic  terminology  is  used,  little  contemporary 
discussion  about  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  ever  proceeds  very  far 
without  some  reference  to  the  dimension  of  evil  in  human  existence. 
Whether  it  is  from  God  or  from  a  better  self  that  modern  men  feel  them- 
selves alienated,  few  would  deny  that  to  live  in  the  present  age  is  to  ex- 
perience what  the  theologian  Paul  Tillich  has  termed  "estrangement." 

For  the  Time  Being,  whose  form  has  been  adapted  from  the  musical 
form  of  the  oratorio,  opens  with  a  description  of  the  scene  against  which 
the  drama  of  the  first  Christmas  is  about  to  be  played.  Although  on  one 
level  these  opening  verses  certainly  are  meant  to  describe  the  human  situ- 
ation on  the  eve  of  the  first  Christmas  with  all  its  unique  and  special 
darkness,  the  allusions  to  contemporary  realities  ("the  waiting  room  of 
the  country  junction,"  "the  mirror  over  the  fire  place,"  the  howling  of 
war  and  winter  like  "a  juke-box  tune,"  and  so  on)  make  it  obvious  that 
the  situation  described  is  also  intended  to  have  reference  to  that  of  mod- 
ern man.  An  impotency  of  the  moral  will  and  the  paranoia  of  unacknowl- 
edged guilt  mark  the  human  condition  and  establish  the  depravity  of 
man  in  Auden's  world.  A  sense  of  moral  futility  and  guilty  terror  per- 
vades the  land:  darkness  descends;  a  chilling  cold  dispels  all  sense  of 
warmth;  the  weather  smells  of  hate  and  houses  smell  of  fear;  Death  has 
opened  his  huge  white  eye  and  peers  eerily  over  the  scene;  the  prophet's 
lantern  shines  no  more;  and  gone  is  the  boundary  stone.  The  hero  Her- 
cules, who  stands  in  a  decaying  orchard,  feels  that  he  is  being  "watched 
from  the  horrid  mountains  /  By  fanatical  eyes"  that  he  is  unable  to  see, 
and  cannot  even  determine  his  task,  much  less  begin  to  "keep  his  /  Ex- 
traordinary promise  /  To  reinvigorate  the  Empire"  ("Advent,"  passim). 
Later  in  the  poem,  we  are  told  that  in  spite  of  man's  efforts  to  build  for 
himself  a  world  that  is  decent  and  civilized,  he  has  not  been  successful: 
he  inhabits  a  world  where  the  "deadly  sins  /  May  be  bought  in  tins  / 
With  instructions  on  the  label,"  and  where  "even  the  dolls  go  whoring" 
("The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  I,  37-39,  49). 


1  "The  Means  of  Grace,"  New  Republic,  CIV  (1941),  765. 
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Because  Auden  often  invests  his  images  drawn  from  physical  Nature 
with  a  moral  symbolism — the  weather  smells  of  hate  and  the  orchard's 
decay  seems  as  much  moral  as  physical — one  should  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  for  Auden  Nature  in  itself  is  depraved.  Here  as 
elsewhere  in  Auden's  verse  natural  imagery  is  introduced  not  for  its  own 
sake,  but  rather  is  employed  as  a  means  by  which  the  poet  can  externalize 
subjective  moral  and  emotional  states  of  man.  For  Auden,  it  is  man  that 
is  depraved  and  not  Nature,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  locate  the  source 
of  human  evil  in  the  fact  that  the  soul,  through  its  encasement  in  the 
physical  body,  is  contaminated  by  contact  with  a  morally  inferior  Nature. 
In  a  review  of  Charles  Norris  Cochrane's  Christianity  and  Classical  Cul- 
ture, Auden  asserts  that  "there  is  nothing  intrinsically  evil  in  matter,  the 
order  of  nature  is  inherent  in  its  substance  .  .  .  ."  The  proper  opposition 
is  between  Flesh  and  Spirit,  not  Body  and  Mind,  and  flesh  is  used  here 
to  refer  both  to  the  physical  and  to  the  mental  aspects  of  man's  being 
"as  they  exist  in  his  enslaved,  self-loving  state  .  .  .  ."  Both  Body  and 
Mind  are  victims  of  man's  evil  will,  not  Mind  a  victim  of  Body.2  In  For 
the  Time  Being,  we  find  that  "it  is  not  Nature  which  is  one  public  illu- 
sion, but  we  who  have  each  our  many  private  illusions  about  Nature" 
("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  16).  By  making  the  wrong  decision 
in  "the  dialectic  of  human  choice,"  which  is  history,  man  falls  into  sin, 
not  by  being  unsuccessful  in  a  contest  between  pure  mind  and  evil 
matter. 

To  explore  more  fully  the  precise  sense  in  which  Auden  depicts  the 
depravity  of  man,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  three  topics  which  make 
up  the  body  of  the  present  chapter:  (1)  the  human  situation  as  one  in- 
volving both  freedom  and  necessity;  (2)  anxiety  as  man's  temptation  to 
sin;  and  (3)  sin  as  the  product  of  man's  desperate  effort  to  escape  the 
anxiety  of  his  existential  situation.  The  exposition  is  based  on  a  reading 
of  Auden's  prose  essays  and  their  application  to  the  poem. 

(1)  Auden  asserts  in  one  of  his  essays  that  as  "a  biological  or- 
ganism Man  is  a  natural  creature  subject  to  the  necessities  of  nature; 
as  a  being  with  consciousness  and  will,  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  histori- 
cal person  with  the  freedom  of  the  spirit."3  This  dual  nature  of  man's 
essential  make-up,  his  sense  of  freedom  and  the  experience  of  that 
freedom's  limitation,  is  basic  for  an  understanding  of  Auden's  depiction 
of  human  depravity.  As  a  natural  being,  man  is  bound  by  certain  in- 
exorable laws  which  are  the  laws  of  this  nature.  Being  composed  of  mat- 
ter, he  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  are  operative  for  all  inorganic  matter; 
since  he  is  also  a  biological  creature,  his  existence  is  conditioned  by  cer- 
tain biological  needs,  and  he  participates  in  what  Auden  calls  "the  bio- 


2  "Augustus  to  Augustine,"  New  Republic,  CXI  (1944),  373-376. 

3  "Balaam  and  the  Ass:  On  the  Literary  Use  of  the  Master-Servant  Relation- 
ship," Encounter,  III  (July  1954),  46. 


logical  cycle  of  birth,  growth,  reproduction,  death."4  In  either  case,  no 
matter  how  passionately  he  might  wish  to  do  so,  man  can  no  more  refuse 
to  give  his  obedience  to  the  laws  of  necessity  than  the  leopard  can  refuse 
to  wear  his  proverbial  spots.  If  he  steps  from  a  ledge,  he  falls;  if  he  goes 
too  long  without  food  or  drink,  his  body  metabolism  ceases,  and  all  on 
schedule. 

The  world  in  which  man  as  a  natural  being  lives  is  the  world  of  the 
actual,  the  world  of  necessity.  It  is  a  world  in  which  the  only  freedom  is 
the  recognition  of  that  necessity.  It  is  a  world  where  spring  dissolves 
into  summer,  summer  into  fall,  fall  into  winter,  and  winter  into  spring 
with  an  unfailing  constancy,  a  world  where  time  is  cyclical  rather  than 
linear,  where  "The  occupation  of  space  is  the  real  and  final  fact  /  And 
time  turns  round  itself  in  an  obedient  circle,"  and  events 

.  .  .  occur  again  and  again  but  only  pass 
Again  and  again  into  their  formal  opposites, 
From  sword  to  ploughshare,  coffin  to  cradle,  war  to  work, 
So  that,  taking  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  pattern  composed 
By  the  ten  thousand  odd  things  that  can  possibly  happen 
Is  permanent  in  a  general  average  way. 

("Advent,"  II,  16-23) 

In  this  world  of  the  necessary  and  the  actual,  men  find  it  easy  enough  to 
be  the  obedient  "children  of  God"  since  all  that  is  required  are  the  auto- 
matic, non- volitional  "virtues"  of  plants  and  animals: 

—  the  adrenal  courage  of  the  tiger, 
The  chameleon's  discretion,  the  modesty  of  the  doe, 
Or  the  fern's  devotion  to  spatial  necessity.  .  .  . 

("Advent,"  II,  25-27) 

Although  man  shares  this  natural  world  with  the  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms, as  "an  historical  person  with  the  freedom  of  spirit,"  he  also 
transcends  it.  The  world  of  space  where  events  reoccur  remains,  but  man 
also  inhabits  an  historical  world  where  time  is  linear  rather  than  cyclical 
and  events  are  always  unique.  This  world  is  the  subjective  realm  which 
Soren  Kierkegaard  labels  the  world  of  "inner  history,"  that  internal 
arena  in  which  man  is  aware  of  himself  as  an  existential  being  who  must 
face  the  alternatives  that  the  unfolding  of  history  forces  upon  him  and 
in  each  moment  decide  between  them.  Whether  to  marry  or  remain 
single,  to  love  or  hate,  to  be  courageous  or  play  the  coward,  to  become 
a  grocer  or  a  priest,  to  vote  Democratic  or  Republican,  to  settle  in  Flor- 
ida or  Vermont  or  Oregon — no  matter  what  the  alternatives  may  be, 
"historical"  man  finds  himself  facing  them  in  each  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence and  having  to  decide  between  them.  Time  in  this  world  is  linear 
and  events  are  always  unique  because  no  two  moments  are  ever  identical 


4  "The  Dyer's  Hand:   Poetry  and  the  Poetic  Process,"   The  Anchor  Review 
Number  Two,  edited  by  Melvin  J.  Lasky  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1957),  p.  271. 


and  each  new  event  involves  a  uniquely  new  decision.  As  a  spiritual  or 
existential  being,  man  inhabits  the  world  of  freedom  and  possibility. 

(2)  Because  the  ego  must  decide  in  its  existential  predicament  be- 
tween the  possibilities  that  confront  it  in  each  moment,  realizing  one  and 
at  the  same  time  precluding  all  the  others,  it  exists  in  a  state  of  anxiety.5 
The  necessity  for  decision  gives  rise  to  the  condition  of  anxiety  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  Since  the  decision  which  confronts  the  ego  always  involves 
more  than  one  alternative,  the  ego  is  aware  that  it  can  be  mistaken  in 
the  alternative  that  it  chooses.  As  Auden  puts  it,  "...  to  be  aware  that 
more  than  one  possibility  exists  is  to  be  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  wrong  decision,  that  self-actualization  is  only  achieved  if  the  right 
decision  is  taken,  and  that  if  any  of  the  wrong  decisions  are  taken,  the 
result  will  be  self-negation."6  "If  the  mind  can  imagine  tomorrow,  there 
is  still  a  defeat  to  remember  ..."  ("Advent,"  IV,  2).  What  is  more 
cause  for  alarm,  the  ego  knows  that  the  past  which  it  creates  for  itself  is 
irrevocable:  it  knows  there  is  no  regaining  the  moment  once  it  is  dis- 
missed "into  the  turbine  of  time";  there  is  no  turning  back  the  clock  so 
that  a  mistake  can  be  corrected  and  the  decision  made  over  again.7 
Finally,  the  ego  knows  that  the  decisions  it  makes  are  arbitrary,  that  the 
self  has  no  absolutely  safe  guide  that  will  tell  it  how  to  decide:  "...  our 
true  existence  /  Is  decided  by  no  one  and  has  no  importance  to  love" 
("Advent,"  II,  55-56). 

Seeking  to  escape  the  oppressive  anxiety  which  results  from  living 
in  an  awareness  of  possibility  and  freedom,  the  ego  may  try,  though  al- 
ways unsuccessfully,  to  flee  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  decision  at 
all.  It  may  attempt  this  by  trying  to  exist  only  at  the  level  of  the  actual, 
to  regain  the  "richly  odoured  ignorance"  of  mere  animality,  to  maintain 
"that  the  exile  from  Paradise  was  only  a  bad  dream,  that  the  Fall  had  not 


5  Auden  locates  the  principal  source  of  man's  anxiety  in  the  awareness  of  his 
freedom.  He  acknowledges  the  fact  that  a  necessity  serves  to  limit  human  freedom; 
for  example,  he  asserts  in  an  essay,  entitled  "The  Christian  Tragic  Hero,"  that  the 
possibilities  facing  anyone  in  his  existence  are  not  infinite  (see  New  York  Times 
Book  Review,  December  16,  1945,  p.  1).  But  the  fact  that  man  is  limited  and 
finite  is  not  pressed  to  any  degree  as  a  source  of  the  anxiety  of  man.  Reinhold 
Niebuhr,  the  contemporary  theologian  whose  influence  upon  Auden  has  been 
most  pronounced  but  whose  rendering  of  the  human  predicament  and  its  solution 
at  certain  points  differs  significantly  from  Auden's,  broadens  the  source  of  human 
anxiety  to  include  an  awareness  of  man's  finitude  (an  awareness  that  he  is  help- 
less, weak,  and  limited)  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  his  freedom.  See  The 
Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  2  vols.,  republished  in  a  one-volume  edition  (New 
York,  1949),  I,  178ff.  (All  citations  are  to  this  edition.)  Having  a  greater 
existential  orientation,  Auden  chooses  to  focus  his  discussion  of  human  sin  on 
the  centrality  of  decision  and  choice. 

«"Eros  and  Agape,"  Nation,  CLII  (1941),  757. 

7"The  Christian  Tragic  Hero,"  p.  1.  See  also  "A  Preface  to  Kierkegaard," 
New  Republic,  CX  (1944),  683:  "...each  [human]  choice  is  irrevocable,  i.e., 
man  has,  both  individually  and  socially,  a  history;  what  happens  to  him  does  not 
happen  in  time,  but  time  itself  happens  in  what  he  does.  Hence  his  anxiety,  for 
he  can  neither  guarantee  nor  undo  the  consequence  of  any  choice  he  makes." 
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occurred  in  fact"  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  1).  If  such  an  at- 
tempt could  be  successful,  it  would  mean  the  denial  of  the  world  of  the 
possible  and  thereby  would  dispense  with  the  need  for  decisions.  But  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  can  ever  succeed  because  man  can  never  banish 
altogether  his  awareness  of  possibility.  The  actual  no  longer  totally  re- 
stricts his  consciousness:  ".  .  .  unless  he  goes  mad,  the  result  is  the 
opposite  of  his  intention;  the  conscious  world  of  possibilities  invades  and 
destroys  the  unconscious  world  of  actualities."8  On  the  other  hand,  any 
attempt  to  deny  the  realm  of  the  necessary  and  to  exist  only  in  the  realm 
of  the  possible,  to  think  like  Caesar,  who  claims  to  have  overcome  "im- 
placable Necessity,"  that  "Fate  is  no  longer  a  fiat  of  matter,  but  a  free- 
dom of  Mind"  ("The  Summons,"  III,  74),  is  equally  futile,  for  since 
man's  "physical  body  in  fact  is  limited  by  the  actual,  unless  he  gets 
sick  the  result  is  that  the  physical  world  invades  and  destroys  his 
consciousness."9 

Since  man  is  unable  to  deny  either  the  awful  responsibility  of  his 
freedom  or  the  limitations  of  his  necessity,  with  the  result  that  he  must 
continue  to  live  in  a  state  of  anxiety  over  himself  and  his  future,  he  now 
has  open  before  him  two  alternatives  by  which  he  can  hope  to  gain  the 
necessary  courage  to  act  in  the  face  of  his  anxiety.  Either  he  can  re- 
nounce self  and  choose  to  trust  God  (that  is,  he  can  choose  faith,  an 
alternative  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter),  or  he  can  re- 
nounce God  and  choose  to  trust  himself.  The  latter  course  is  to  choose 
sin,  the  theme  of  the  next  section.  "Man,  that  is  to  say,  always  acts  either 
self -loving,  just  for  the  hell  of  it,  or  God-loving  just  for  the  heaven  of  it; 
his  reasons,  his  appetites  are  secondary  motivations.  Man  chooses  either 
life  or  death,  but  he  chooses;  everything  he  does,  from  going  to  the 
toilet  to  mathematical  speculation,  is  an  act  of  religious  worship,  either 
of  God  or  of  himself."10 

(3)  The  leaning  in  man  towards  self  rather  than  God  can  be  ex- 
plained by  pride.11  In  pointing  out  the  difference  between  classical  hubris 


s  "Eros  and  Agape,"  p.  757. 

9  Ibid. 

10  "Augustus  to  Augustine,"  p.  374. 

11  Original  Sin  for  Auden  is  that  natural  bias  towards  evil  with  which  all  men 
are  born:  pride  or  self-love.  Man's  will  would  seem  almost  diseased  in  an  Augus- 
tinian  sense.  Because  Eve  was  in  love  with  her  own  will,  she  denied  the  will  of 
Love.  When  confronted  with  the  decision  of  whether  to  trust  God  or  trust  the 
self,  man  inevitably  chooses  the  self.  The  thing  which  causes  the  self  to  turn 
inward  upon  itself  seems  to  be  a  condition  of  the  "poisoned"  will.  Because  this 
is  true,  Auden  comes  close  to  precluding  man's  responsibility  in  his  decision  to 
trust  the  self  rather  than  God.  Again  Niebuhr's  view  differs  from  Auden's  in  that 
the  former  takes  care  to  avoid  the  preclusion  of  that  responsibility.  By  making 
Original  Sin  a  prior  act  of  unbelief  rather  than  a  condition  of  self-love  in  the 
will,  man's  responsibility  is  assured.  Though  the  prior  sin  of  unbelief  is  inevitable, 
it  is  not  necessary.  Man  can  conceivably  choose  to  have  faith,  and  therefore  it  is 
possible  for  him  not  to  sin.  It  is  man's  prior  decision  not  to  have  faith  which 
issues  in  his  self-love,  rather  than  his  self-love  which  initiates  his  decision  not 
to  have  faith.  See  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  I,  25 Iff. 
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and  the  Christian  notion  of  pride,  Auden  describes  the  former  as  the 
illusion  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  exceptional  and  strong  and  who 
believes  that  his  strength  is  impregnable,  whereas  for  the  Christian  pride 
is  the  illusion  of  one  who  knows  that  he  is  weak  (that  is,  threatened  and 
anxious)  but  who  thinks  that  he  can  overcome  his  weakness  through 
efforts  of  his  own.12  It  is  this  pride  in  the  Christian  sense  which  prompts 
all  men  to  try  to  wrest  themselves  from  their  predicament  on  their  own, 
to  attempt  to  conquer  their  anxiety  without  having  to  resort  to  faith.  In 
asserting  the  universality  of  such  pride,  Auden  draws  upon  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  The  Christian  myth  of  the  Fall  points  to  the 
inevitability  of  human  pride  even  though  when  taken  literally  it  may  be 
unsuccessful  in  accounting  for  the  precise  origin  of  it.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  every  human  will  tends  to  choose  the  self  rather  than  God.  Lest 
it  should  be  assumed  that  because  one  becomes  aware  of  sin  only  as  an 
adult,  sin  is  in  any  way  less  inevitable,  Auden  suggests  that  pride  is 
already  at  work  even  in 

Independent  embryos  who, 
Unconscious  in  another,  do 
Evil  as  each  creature  does 
In  every  definite  decision 
To  improve;  for  even  in 
The  germ-cell's  primary  division 
Innocence  is  lost  and  sin, 
Already  given  as  a  fact, 
Once  more  issues  as  an  act. 

("The  Temptation  of  St.  Joseph,"  III,  25-33) 

At  this  point  it  should  be  made  clear  that  in  Auden's  analysis  of 
human  depravity,  pride,  and  not  anxiety,  is  man's  sin.  Man's  anxiety  in 
itself  is  morally  neutral,  for  it  is  dialectical  in  nature.  Although  anxiety 
is  man's  temptation  to  sin,  it  is  also  his  temptation  to  have  faith.  Though 
it  is  the  source  of  his  uneasiness  and  is  the  conditon  which  tempts  him 
to  choose  self  rather  than  God,  by  being  the  ultimate  destroyer  of  all  the 
securities  to  which  he  may  flee  for  refuge,  anxiety  also  becomes  a  tempta- 
tion to  have  faith.  Anxiety  is  "that  immortal  and  nameless  Centre  from 
which  our  points  of  /  Definition  and  death  are  all  equi-distant"  ("Ad- 
vent," V,   1-2). 

Being  in  anxiety  and  diseased  by  pride,  the  fallen  human  will  at- 
tempts to  find  the  courage  to  make  its  existential  decisions  by  finding 
some  absolute  telos  in  the  self  which  will  eliminate  the  element  of  the 
arbitrary  from  his  decisions,  a  guide  or  criterion  that  cannot  be  wrong, 
so  that  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  for  the  will  to  make  a  decision  that 
is  a  mistake.  But  since  the  self  is  a  synthesis  of  both  passion  and  intel- 
lect, both  eros  and  logos,  and  by  no  means  a  simple  unity,  in  order  to 
find  such  a  telos  the  will  must  choose  one  aspect  of  the  self  as  its  idol  or 


12  "The  Christian  Tragic  Hero,"  p.  1. 
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god  and  deny  the  other.  An  idolater,  Auden  says,  pretends  that  the 
things  he  idolizes  are  stronger  than  they  actually  are  "so  that  they  shall 
be  responsible  for  him."13  In  this  case,  neither  eros  nor  logos  is  as  reli- 
able as  man  would  have  them,  for  each  represents  only  a  portion  of  the 
self  and  not  the  self  as  a  whole.  As  Auden  puts  it  in  a  review  of  Kierke- 
gaard's Either/Or,  the  self  must  "become  an  idolater,  i.e.,  invent  an 
illusion  of  absolute  certainty  out  of  the  individual  passion  of  his  im- 
mediate moods  (the  Aesthetic)  or  the  universal  abstractions  of  his  in- 
tellect (the  Ethical)."14  In  For  the  Time  Being,  Auden  alludes  to  the 
lure  the  idolatry  either  of  passion  or  of  intellect  holds  for  men  through 
a  series  of  rhetorical  questions: 

How  can  his  [man's]  knowledge  protect  his  desire 

for  truth  from  illusion? 
How  can  he  wait  without  idols  to  worship,  without 
Their  overwhelming  persuasion  that  somewhere,  over 
the  high  hill, 
Under  the  roots  of  the  oak,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
Is  a  womb  or  a  tomb  wherein  he  may  halt  to  express 
some  attainment? 
How  can  he  hope  and  not  dream  that  his  solitude 
Shall  disclose  a  vibrating  flame  at  last  and  entrust 

him  forever 
With  its  magic  secret  of  how  to  extemporise  life? 

("Advent,"  V,  25-32) 

To  make  an  idol  of  one's  immediacy  involves  an  attempt  to  exclude  or 
deny  the  intellectual  aspect  of  man's  being,  whereas  to  make  an  idol  of 
the  universal  abstractions  of  the  intellect  consists  of  an  attempt  to  deny 
passion  and  immediacy. 

Thus  the  two  fundamental  expressions  of  sinful  self-love  in  man  take 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  forms  of  idolatry:  the  idolatry  of  one's 
passionate  immediacy  or  the  idolatry  of  one's  intellectual  faculty.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  in  the  expression  of  pride  in  these  forms  that  man  can  know 
that  he  is  a  proud  creature,  for  pride  is  the  one  thing,  Auden  says,  that 
man  cannot  know  directly:  ".  .  .  of  this  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
become  conscious  because  it  is  itself  what  conditions  his  will  to  knowl- 
edge" ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  6).15  In  For  the  Time  Being, 
the  two  basic  expressions  of  human  sin  are  represented  by  the  shepherds 


13  "The  Ironic  Hero:  Some  Reflections  on  Don  Quixote,"  Horizon,  XX 
(1949),  91. 

14  "A  Preface  to  Kierkegaard,"  p.  683. 

15  In  his  introduction  to  The  Portable  Greek  Reader  (New  York,  1948), 
Auden  maintains  that  pride  "can  never  be  manifested  directly  because  it  is  a 
purely  subjective  sin.  Self-examination  can  reveal  to  me  that  I  am  lustful  or 
envious  but  it  can  never  reveal  to  me  that  I  am  proud  because  my  pride,  if  it 
exists,  is  in  the  'I'  which  is  doing  the  examining;  I  can,  however,  infer  that  I  am 
proud  because  the  lust  and  envy  which  I  can  observe  in  myself  are  caused  by  it 
and  it  alone"  (p.  24). 
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and  the  wise  men.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  these  Nativity  figures  as  they  are  expressions  of  human  sin.16 

Auden's  shepherds  represent  the  sin  of  deifying  the  passion  of  one's 
immediate  moods.  They  are  a  symbol  for  all  those  who  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  anxiety  when  responding  to  the  challenges  with  which 
life  confronts  them  by  taking  their  immediate  impulses  as  an  infallible 
guide.  They  are  those  who  attempt  to  live  life  extemporaneously.  They 
are  the  romantics  like  Rousseau  or  D.  H.  Lawrence  who,  because  they 
maintain  that  the  "uncivilized  robin"  is  the  only  truly  happy  one  ("The 
Vision  of  the  Shepherds,"  I,  11),  trust  absolutely  the  primitive  in  man 
and  are  suspicious  of  all  intellectual  abstractions  whether  in  the  form 
of  some  external  political  institution  to  which  the  anarchic  will  must 
conform  or  some  self-conscious  spiritual  morality  by  which  the  evil  body 
must  be  subdued.  They  are  the  hedonists,  the  Epicureans,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern,  sophisticated  or  boorish,  who  give  their  lives  over  to 
pleasure  as  they  pursue  their  affairs.  They  are  even  the  egos,  crippled 
and  aborted  by  neurosis,  who  discover  in  the  sensation  of  pain  a  defense 
against  the  terrors  of  a  freely  deciding  will.  Thought  and  Intuition  are 
the  skeletons  in  their  closet  of  the  self,  whereas  Sensation  and  Feeling 
are  their  gods.17  They  are  those  for  whom  Joseph  and  Mary  must  pray 
because  they  are  "misled  by  moonlight  and  the  rose,"  because  they  "love 
excessively  /  Foot  or  thigh  or  arm  or  face,"  because  for  them  all  warn- 
ings seem 

But  intellectual  talk 

So  long  as  bodies  walk 

An  earth  where  Time  and  Space 

Turn  Heaven  to  a  finite  bed 

And  Love  into  desire  .  .  .  , 

because  they  are 


16  The  correspondence  between  the  respective  sins  of  the  wise  men  and  the 
shepherds  and  Niebuhr's  conceptions  of  sin  as  pride  and  sin  as  sensuality  is  not 
one  to  one.  For  Niebuhr,  sin  as  pride  is  an  attempt  to  handle  the  anxiety  which 
originates  in  one's  awareness  of  his  finitude;  and  sin  as  sensuality  is  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  anxiety  which  comes  from  one's  awareness  of  his  freedom.  Both 
the  sin  of  Auden's  wise  men  and  the  sin  of  his  shepherds  represent  an  effort  to 
cope  with  the  anxiety  arising  in  man's  awareness  of  possibility  and  freedom. 
Consequently,  the  sin  of  Auden's  shepherds  is  the  same  as  Niebuhr's  sin  as 
sensuality  (both  Niebuhr  and  Auden  cite  D.  H.  Lawrence  as  an  illustration),  but 
the  sin  of  Auden's  wise  men  has  a  slightly  different  focus  from  Niebuhr's  sin  as 
pride.  OnCe  again,  the  primary  concern  in  Auden  is  man  as  an  existential  being 
terrified  by  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  freedom.  See  The  Nature  and  Destiny 
of  Man,  I,  186ff,  228ff. 

17  Before  the  Fall,  the  Four  Faculties  (Thought,  Intuition,  Sensation,  and 
Feeling)  were  harmoniously  related  to  each  other  in  a  dialectical  union;  after  the 
Fall,  however,  there  is  discord  between  them,  and  some  attempt  to  dominate  over 
others  ("The  Annunciation,"  I). 
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.  .  .  enchanted  with 

The  green  Bohemia  of  that  myth 

Where  knowledge  of  the  flesh  can  take 

The  guilt  of  being  born  away, 

Simultaneous  passions  make 

One  eternal  chastity.  .  .  . 

("The  Temptation  of  St.  Joseph,"  III,  1-24,  passim) 

The  hope  of  the  shepherds  is  that  man  in  eating  the  apple  "had  not  been 
poisoned  but  transformed,"  that  the  Fall  with  its  gift  of  enlarged  sensual 
possibility,  instead  of  being  a  mistake,  "had  occurred  by  necessity."  And 
as  long  as  "there  were  any  roads  to  amnesia  and  anaesthesis  still  to  be 
explored,  any  rare  wine  or  curiosity  of  cuisine  as  yet  untested,  any  erotic 
variation  as  yet  unimagined  or  unrealized,  any  method  of  torture  as 
yet  undevised,  any  style  of  conspicuous  waste  as  yet  unindulged,  any 
eccentricity  of  mania  or  disease  as  yet  unrepresented"  ("The  Meditation 
of  Simeon,"  par.  2),  there  was  still  hope  that  man  could  save  himself 
from  his  anxiety,  that  Sensation  and  Feeling  would  tell  him  how  to 
decide. 

The  wise  men,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the  opposite  sin  of 
making  a  god  of  man's  intellectual  faculties.  Instead  of  living  life  ex- 
temporaneously, they  structure  their  existence  according  to  a  precon- 
ceived plan  or  ideal.  Reason  and  Intuition  are  their  gods  which  cannot 
be  wrong.  The  wise  men  stand  for  all  those  who,  like  the  first  wise  man, 
with  rack  and  screw  "put  Nature  through  /  A  thorough  inquisition" 
("The  Summons,"  I,  23-24)  in  hopes  that  the  answer  to  how  to  be 
truthful  will  be  found  in  rational  science  rather  than  in  poetry.  They 
stand  for  those  who,  like  the  second  wise  man,  seek  assurance  in  a 
predictable  universe  where  Time's  flow  is  constant,  solids  exist,  and 
wheels  revolve  ("The  Summons,"  I,  31-42).18  They  stand  for  those  who, 
like  the  third  wise  man,  observing  the  distortions  inherent  in  the  eye 
of  the  body,  turn  inward  to  the  vision  of  the  soul  in  hopes  that  they  will 
find  there  some  universal  concept  of  Ought  (of.  Kant),  some  intellectual 
principle  which  will  make  passion  "philanthropic"  and  "rectify  in  the  sen- 
sual eye  /  Both  lens-flare  and  lens-coma  .  .  ."  ("The  Summons,"  I, 
43-54).  They  stand  for  moralists  who  see  true  morality  as  obeying  divine 
or  rational  moral  law.  They  stand  for  all  those  who  claim  some  special 
intuitive  grasp  of  the  holy.  In  summary,  the  wise  men  are  the  Platonists, 
the  Idealists,  the  Rationalists,  the  moral  philosophers,  the  Newtonian 
scientists,  the  Puritan  legalists,  the  religious  mystics.  Life  for  them  is 
more  than  an  improvised  song  and  dance,  for  life  is  far  too  serious  an 
affair  to  be  either  sung  or  danced.  The  hope  of  the  wise  men  is  that  the 


18  S.  Carson  Wasson,  in  his  "A  Descant  on  W.  H.  Auden's  Christmas  Oratorio," 
Crozer  Quarterly,  XXIII  (1946),  340-349,  has  correctly  suggested  that  the  thing 
which  has  upset  this  wise  man's  faith  in  Time's  constant  flow  is  the  discoveries  of 
quantum  and  statistical  physics. 
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fall  from  Paradise  was  only  an  accident,  "that  some  antidote  might  be 
found,  that  [though]  the  gates  of  Paradise  had  indeed  slammed  to, 
.  .  .  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  patience  and  ingenuity  [once  again  they] 
would  be  unlocked.  .  .  ."  As  long  as  "there  were  any  experiments  still  to 
be  undertaken  in  restoring  that  order  in  which  desire  had  once  rejoiced 
to  be  reflected,  any  code  of  equity  and  obligation  upon  which  some 
society  had  not  yet  been  founded,  any  species  of  property  of  which  the 
value  had  not  yet  been  appreciated,  iany  talent  that  had  not  yet  won 
private  devotion  and  public  honor,  any  rational  concept  of  the  Good  or 
intuitive  feeling  for  the  Holy  that  had  not  yet  found  its  precise  expres- 
sion, any  technique  of  contemplation  or  ritual  of  sacrifice  and  praise 
that  had  not  yet  been  properly  conducted,  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body 
that  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly  disciplined"  ("The  Meditation  of 
Simeon,"  par.  3),  there  was  still  hope  that  man  could  lift  himself  out 
of  the  anxiety  of  his  existential  dilemma,  that  Reason  and  Intuition 
would  tell  him  how  to  decide. 

The  section  in  For  the  Time  Being  entitled  "At  the  Manger"  pro- 
vides an  excellent  contrasting  of  these  two  expressions  of  sin.  The  wise 
men  in  their  search  for  redemption  have  traveled  far  and  wide;  their 
journey  has  led  them  away  from  the  immediacy  of  home,  the  earthy,  the 
particular,  the  familiar,  away  off  into  the  distant  regions  of  abstraction, 
and  at  the  manger  their  "endless  journey  stops."  The  shepherds,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  never  left  the  place  where  they  were  born;  they  have 
inhabited  the  world  of  the  moment,  they  have  reveled  in  immediacy, 
and  at  the  manger  their  endless  journey  must  begin.  The  sin  of  the  wise 
men  is  an  "arrogant  longing  to  attain  the  tomb,"  to  escape  the  restrictions 
of  finitude,  to  throw  off  the  particularities  of  earthly  existence,  to  achieve 
through  death  a  release  of  the  soul  from  its  physical  prison.  The  shep- 
herds' sin  is  a  "sullen  wish  to  go  back  to  the  womb,"  to  escape  infinity, 
to  retreat  into  the  world  of  the  unconscious,  through  sex  to  achieve  the 
perfect  immediacy,  to  escape  the  threat  of  self-consciousness  and  re- 
flection. The  wise  men  do  not  like  the  past,  for  it  reminds  them  of  their 
particularity;  the  shepherds  do  not  like  the  future  because  it  demands 
they  acknowledge  that  there  is  more  than  the  moment.  The  wise  men 
are  impatient;  the  shepherds,  lazy.  The  wise  men  have  "tall  errors  of 
imagination";  the  shepherds  cling  "like  sheep  to  the  earth  for  protec- 
tion." The  wise  men  in  their  anxiety  turn  to  the  comforts  of  philosophy; 
the  shepherds  escape  their  memories  by  going  out  nights  and  staying  up 
drinking.  The  wise  men  seek  release  in  contemplation,  in  "enraptured 
apathy";  the  shepherds  find  it  in  "the  sea  of  the  senses."  Because  the 
body  is  finite,  the  wise  men  find  it  tyrannical:  they  fear  the  threat  of 
"substantial  anarchy"  and  look  upon  the  singular  and  the  unique  as  the 
enemy  of  Unity,  the  favorite  of  their  god.  The  shepherds  find  in  the 
physical  world  a  basic  good-will,  and  moved  by  their  impulsive  feelings 
of  resentment  and  hate,  they  become  the  ardent  champions  of  anarchy. 
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It  has  often  been  noted  that  "The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  that 
masterful  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Herod,  satirizes  the  expression  of 
sin  represented  in  Auden's  poem  by  the  wise  men.  Herod  is  the  rational- 
ist, the  optimistic  liberal,  who  desires  to  live  in  a  world  of  order,  a  world 
that  can  be  reasonably  calculated,  and  for  this  reason  he  rejects  the 
Incarnation  because  it  is  ian  offense  to  reason.  But  in  this  prose  section, 
Auden  takes  still  another  target  which  also  should  not  be  ignored.  In 
addition  to  providing  an  ironic  critique  of  the  sin  of  the  wise  men, 
Herod's  words  are  used  by  Auden  to  point  up  the  sin  of  the  shepherds 
when  the  Roman  governor  speculates  about  the  consequences  of  the 
novel  idea,  currently  being  rumored  about,  that  God  has  been  born  a 
man.  The  sin  of  the  shepherds  is  to  think  that  in  the  Incarnation  the 
flesh  is  deified  through  some  "magical  transformation"  and  that  God  for- 
sakes his  infinity  to  become  only  a  man.  It  is  the  shepherds  whom  Eter- 
nity would  dreadfully  bore  and  who  live  in  a  world  of  water  locks  and 
hedges.  It  is  the  shepherds  who  would  want  God  to  become  a  weak  and 
interesting  uncle:  to  look  "after  Baby,  amuse  Grandfather,  escort  Madam 
to  the  Opera,  help  Willy  with  his  home-work,  introduce  Muriel  to  a 
handsome  naval  officer."  Because  they  live  in  a  world  of  immediacy, 
the  shepherds  want  a  God  that  they  can  "recognize  immediately  without 
having  to  wait  and  see  what  he  says  or  does."  Instead  of  Rational  Law 
("objective  truths  perceptible  to  any  who  will  undergo  the  necessary 
intellectual  discipline,  and  the  same  for  all"),  true  knowledge  for  them 
becomes  "a  riot  of  subjective  visions."  The  shepherds  make  gods  out  of 
silver  teapots,  depressions  in  the  earth,  geographical  locations,  pets,  ro- 
mantic windmills,  and  neurotic  symptoms.  Though  the  Truth  is  not  to 
be  found  in  Herod's  abstractions,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  shep- 
herd's immediate  passions:  both  have  been  judged  and  found  wanting  — 
the  higher  Way  is  beyond  them. 
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III.     THE  WRATH  OF  GOD 

In  the  previous  chapter,  it  was  suggested  that  the  anxiety  of  man  is 
dialectical  in  nature.  Being,  on  the  one  hand,  a  temptation  to  sin  in  that 
it  is  the  occasion  for  man's  choosing  to  love  himself  rather  than  God,  on 
the  other,  anxiety  is  also  a  temptation  to  have  faith  as  it  can  become  the 
occasion  for  man's  choosing  to  love  God.  It  is  anxiety  as  a  temptation 
to  have  faith  which  shall  concern  us  in  the  present  chapter,  for  as  the 
temptation  to  choose  God  over  the  self,  anxiety  functions  as  the  wrath 
of  God. 

The  wrath  of  God  for  Auden  is  not  to  be  understood  anthropo- 
morphically.  Auden  rejects  all  notions  of  a  temperamental  diety  who 
seeks  to  accomplish  his  will  by  threats  of  punishment.1  The  wrath  of 
God  is  rather  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  man  experiences  his 
relation  to  God  when  through  sin  he  either  misconstrues  that  relation 
or  denies  it.  In  the  introduction  to  his  anthology  of  Kierkegaard's  writ- 
ings, Auden  asserts  that  the  "wrath  of  God  is  not  a  description  of  God 
in  a  certain  state  of  feeling,  but  of  the  way  in  which  I  experience  God  if 
I  distort  or  deny  my  relation  to  him.  So  Dante  inscribed  on  the  portals 
of  Hell:  'Divine  Power  made  me,  Wisdom  supreme  and  Primal  Love' — 
and  Landor  justly  remarked  about  the  Inferno  that  its  inhabitants  do 
not  want  to  get  out."2  A  distortion  or  a  denial  of  man's  relation  to  God 
is  always  a  factor  in  human  sin.  The  denial  of  that  relationship  involves 
a  refusal  to  believe  that  an  external  God  exists  or,  if  not  consciously  to 
refuse  such  a  belief,  at  least  to  act  as  though  one  did.  The  self,  or  rather 
an  aspect  of  the  self,  is  the  only  god  that  is.  Thus  the  shepherds  deify 
their  passions;  and  the  wise  men,  their  intellect.  The  distortion  of  man's 
relationship  to  God  involves  the  assertion  that  God  can  only  be  related 
to  man  through  one  aspect  of  man's  being.  In  this  case,  the  shepherds 
would  maintain  that  the  only  point  of  contact  between  God  and  man  is 
in  feeling;  and  the  wise  men,  that  such  a  point  of  contact  lies  only  in 
the  intellect. 

Neither  the  distortion  nor  the  denial  of  man's  relationship  to  God 
is  ever  completely  successful  in  solving  the  problem  of  human  anxiety. 


1  Auden  writes  in  the  Christian  Century,  "The  popular  notion  of  hell  is  morally 
revolting  and  intellectually  incredible  because  it  is  conceived  of  in  terms  of 
human  criminal  law,  as  a  torture  imposed  upon  the  sinner  against  his  will  by  an 
all-powerful  God.  [But  actually]  . . .  nobody  is  ever  sent  to  hell;  he,  or  she, 
insists  on  going  there. . . .  The  wrath  of  God  is  not  his  wrath  but  the  way  in 
which  those  feel  his  love  who  refuse  it . .  . ."  See  "Charles  Williams :  A  Review 
Article,"  Christian  Century,  LXXIII  (1956),  553. 

2W.  H.  Auden,  ed.,  Kierkegaard  (London,  1955),  pp.  10-11. 
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The  dream  to  which  man  flies  for  refuge  is  a  part  of  his  punishment 
("The  Summons,"  IV,  24).  Seeking  to  escape  his  anxiety,  sinful  man 
rejects  the  true  God  and  finds  himself  plunged  even  more  deeply  into 
anxiety.  But  this  punishment  is  redemptive  rather  than  punitive,  for  the 
anxiety  in  which  man  finds  himself  as  a  consequence  of  his  abortive 
efforts  to  escape  his  original  anxiety  becomes  the  instrument  of  his  sal- 
vation. The  reason  man's  effort  to  save  himself  is  always  abortive  is  that 
no  matter  how  hard  he  may  try  to  make  an  idol  of  either  his  passion  or 
his  intellect,  he  can  never  make  a  complete  rejection  of  either  aspect  of 
his  make-up.  "Such  an  endeavor  is  .  .  .  doomed  to  failure  because  he 
cannot  trust  to  one  without  excluding  the  other;  yet  he  can  only  repress. 
He  cannot  get  rid  of  either,  nor  prevent  the  excluded  half  of  his  nature 
from  exposing  the  pretensions  of  the  trusted  half,  and  so  leading  him 
back  to  despair."3  If  he  decides,  like  the  shepherds,  to  look  to  passion 
as  that  which  will  tell  him  how  to  decide,  he  may  try  to  reject  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  his  nature,  but  it  will  continue  to  force  itself  upon  his 
consciousness,  reminding  him  that  passion  is  not  really  an  absolute  and 
that  his  impulsive  decisions  are  arbitrary.  If  he  thinks,  like  the  wise  men, 
he  can  find  an  infallible  guide  in  his  intellectual  capacities,  the  passion- 
ate side  of  his  nature  will  not  let  him  rest  until  he  has  been  forced  to  see 
that  intellect  is  no  absolute  and  that  his  rational  decisions  are  arbitrary. 
Since  Adam  chooses  to  imagine  that  he  is  free  "To  choose  his  own  neces- 
sity" (his  own  god,  telos,  or  absolute),  he  becomes  "Lost  in  his  freedom" 
("The  Annunciation,"  III,  39-42).  He  finds  that  the  necessity  he  chooses 
is  not  necessary,  and  thus  the  decision  between  passion  and  intellect  as 
the  ego's  idol  becomes  a  source  of  anxiety  along  with  the  other  decisions 
which  confront  him  in  his  existential  situation.  What  had  seemed  a  way 
out  of  his  anxious  existence  has  become  a  way  further  in. 

Anxiety  thus  conceived  as  the  wrath  of  God  functions  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  grace  of  God.  It  guarantees  that  no  earthly  resting  place 
will  ever  become  a  substitute  for  man's  final  rest  in  God.  No  matter 
how  certain  passion  or  intellect  may  seem,  time  soon  proves  them  both 
to  be  but  hollow  idols,  and  men  who  must  die  need  more  than  a  mere 
idol  as  the  ordering  principle  of  their  existence.  Auden  conceives  one 
aspect  of  the  task  of  Christian  apologetics  in  just  such  negative  terms: 
a  proving  that  idols  are  idols  and  not  reliable  deities,  a  demonstration 
that  false  answers  do  not  answer  the  questions  which  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike  agree  should  be  answered.4  Only  by  having  one's  pseudo- 
gods  ridiculed  will  one  ever  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  true  God.  "It 
is  probably  true,"  writes  Auden,  "that  nobody  was  ever  genuinely  con- 
verted to  Christianity  who  had  not  lost  his  'nerve,'  either  because  he  was 
aesthetically  unfortunate  [the  uneasiness  peculiar  to  the  shepherds]  or 


3  W.  H.  Auden,  "A  Preface  to  Kierkegaard,"  New  Republic,  CX  (1944),  683. 

4  See   James  Agee,   et   al.,    "Religion   and  the   Intellectuals:    A   Symposium,' 
Partisan  Review,  XVII  (1950),  103-142.  Auden's  contribution  is  on  pp.  120-128. 
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because  he  was  ethically  powerless  [that  peculiar  to  the  wise  men] .  .  .  ."5 
The  love  of  God,  which  is  experienced  by  the  sinner  as  divine  wrath, 

.  .  .  observes 
His  appalling  promise.  .  .  . 
His  Question  disqualifies  our  quick  senses, 
His  Truth  makes  our  theories  historical  sins, 
It  is  where  we  are  wounded  that  is  when  He  speaks 
Our  creaturely  cry,  concluding  His  children 
In  their  mad  unbelief  to  have  mercy  on  them  all 
As  they  wait  unawares  for  His  World  to  come.0 

Such  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  the  wrath  of 
God  informs  the  argument  of  For  the  Time  Being.  "The  Pilgrim  Way 
has  led  to  the  Abyss"  ("Advent,"  III,  passim).  What  had  promised  to 
be  the  way  of  escape  has  led  straight  into  the  face  of  an  even  greater 
anxiety.  The  bottom  has  dropped  out  from  under  what  had  seemed 
unshakable  securities.  The  would-be  higher  Justice  for  which  the  wise 
men  demand  that  Flesh  give  up  her  "hereditary  right  to  passion,"  and 
for  which  the  shepherds  insist  that  Mind  relinquish  its  "will  to  absolute 
power"  has  no  certain  ground.  Man  dangles  anxiously  over  Kierkegaard's 
"fathoms"  because  his  props  have  been  knocked  from  under  him.  The 
things  of  man  can  no  longer  save:  "Nothing  can  save  us  that  is  possible:/ 
We  who  must  die  demand  a  miracle."  Man's  only  hope  is  to  take  the 
leap  of  faith,  to  forsake  his  crumbling  idols  and  choose  God. 

The  wise  men's  trust  in  man's  rational  faculties  has  proved  a  mis- 
taken one.  The  first  wise  man,  who  had  hoped  to  learn  how  to  be  truth- 
ful through  the  study  of  Nature,  finds  that  the  answers  Nature  gives  are 
ambiguous.  As  Professor  Tom  Driver  has  pointed  out,  "Nature,  like 
a  coy  woman,  will  lie.  She  tells  one  story  to  Isaac  Newton  and  another 
to  Albert  Einstein."7 

.  .  .  With  rack  and  screw  I  put  Nature  through 
A  thorough  inquisition: 
But  She  was  so  afraid  that  if  I  were  disappointed 
I  should  hurt  Her  more  that  Her  answers  were  disjointed — 
I  did.  I  didn't.  I  will.  I  won't. 
She  is  just  as  big  a  liar,  in  fact,  as  we  are. 

("The  Summons,"  I,  23-28) 

He  finds  that  the  Nature  which  he  had  hoped  to  encompass  with  his 
reason  is  irrational.  The  second  wise  man's  faith  in  the  constancy  and 
order  of  a  Newtonian  universe  is  also  a  faith  that  is  wanting.  He  finds 


5  Kierkegaard,  p.  13. 

6  W.  H.  Auden,  The  Age  of  Anxiety:  A  Baroque  Eclogue  (New  York,  1947), 
pp.  137-138. 

7  Tom  F.  Driver,  "The  Occupation  of  Space  and  Time:   Auden's  View  of 
History  in  For  the  Time  Being,"  unpublished  essay,  p.  6. 
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that  stasis  is  an  illusion,  that  "facts  have  no  endurance."  The  Present 
is  only  an  abstraction.  Man  can  only  anticipate  or  remember;  he  can 
never  seize  the  present  moment.  He  becomes,  but  he  never  is  ("The 
Summons,"  I,  31-40).  And  the  third  wise  man's  commitment  to  the 
inner  vision  of  his  soul  is  no  surer  faith  than  the  faiths  of  the  other  two. 
His  diligent  practice  of  introspection  has  left  no  time  for  affection, 
laughter,  kisses,  squeezing,  smiles — all  aspects  of  the  passionate  side  of 
man's  nature.  Since  even  the  wise  man  is  a  synthesis  of  both  reason  and 
passion,  both  intuition  and  feeling,  passion  and  feeling  insist  that  they 
be  given  their  due.  Although  the  three  wise  men  are  busily  engaged  in 
their  journey  into  the  distant  land  of  abstraction,  there  are  times  when 
the  journey  seems  too  long,  and  they  yearn  for  the  more  familiar  things 
which,  because  they  are  so  familiar,  are  especially  dear  to  the  shepherds: 
their  dinners,  their  wives,  their  books,  and  their  dogs. 

The  shepherds'  trust  in  immediacy  also  proves  inadequate.  Their 
wish  to  retreat  to  the  womb  is  refused  ("At  the  Manger,"  II,  30).  What 
seemed  at  first  to  be  a  reliable  security  in  "the  good-will  of  cards  and 
horses"  proves  to  be  an  uncertainty  ("At  the  Manger,"  III,  25-28). 
When  clinging  to  the  earth  for  protection,  when  they  seem  most  safe 
in  their  world  of  the  immediate  and  the  familiar,  they  are  struck  with 
the  "horror  of  home"  and  find  that  their  endless  journey  must  begin 
("At  the  Manger,"  III,  4,  20-21).  They  can  no  longer  be  satisfied 
with  living  only  "one  day,  but  every  day,"  that  is,  one  day  at  a  time 
("At  the  Manger,"  II,  15),  for  the  future  that  they  dread  forces  itself 
into  their  consciousness.  The  solitude  of  sensuality  is  "too  deep  to  fill 
with  roses"  ("The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  III,  1). 

The  wise  men  and  the  shepherds  "bless  each  other's  sin"  ("At  the 
Manger,"  II,  39).  The  sin  of  one  becomes  the  means  of  salvation  of 
the  other.  Following  the  Star  of  the  Nativity  involves  taking  "a  twisting 
lane"  and  finding  oneself  "immediately  alone  /  With  savage  water  or 
unfeeling  stone"  ("The  Summons,"  I,  14-18).  That  the  lane  twists 
means  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  either  the  way  of  the  passions  or 
the  way  of  the  intellect  without  wavering.  The  wise  men  are  forever 
finding  themselves  alone  with  "savage  water,"  an  image  of  romantic 
immediacy;  and  the  shepherds,  with  "unfeeling  stone,"  an  image  of 
the  rational.  They  are  each  continually  reminded  that  the  choice  of 
either  is  an  arbitrary  choosing.  Without  their  knowing  it,  Love  uses  the 
sin  of  each  as  "a  guard  and  guide"  ("At  the  Manger,"  II,  34-35). 

Both  sense  and  reason  have  to  be  shown  inadequate  before  the  self 
can  know  the  true  God.  Nothing  specific  or  particular  must  be  left  that 
the  wise  man's  via  negativa  can  remove.  Time  must  be  liberated  from 
Space.  Ideas  or  Images  must  rise  up  in  revolt  against  their  subjugation 
to  the  senses  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  4).  But  the  intellect 
must  also  be  shown  that  "the  road  to  Knowledge"  does  not  lead  out 
of  "the  swamps  of  Confusion  onto  the  sunny  slopes  of  Objectivity." 
Just  when  it  appears  that  through  reason  man  has  managed  to  obtain 
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a  degree  of  objective  knowledge,  untainted  by  his  divisive  subjectivity, 
the  road  divides  into  "opposite  directions  towards  the  One  and  the 
Many,"  making  necessary  a  decision  between  what  is  real  and  what  is 
only  appearance  and  reminding  him  that,  no  matter  what  his  decision,  it 
will  always  be  "arbitrary  and  subjective."  No  matter  how  ardently  he  may 
yearn  for  the  One,  he  cannot  escape  the  reality  of  the  Many.  Particularity 
insists  upon  intruding  into  his  citadel  of  the  Universal.  The  wise  men 
must  learn  that  reason  is  no  sure  guide  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon," 
par.  5). 

The  Star  of  the  Nativity  issues  the  following  call  to  those  who  would 
find  the  true  God: 

Descend  into  the  fosse  of  Tribulation, 

Take  the  cold  hand  of  Terror  for  a  guide; 

Below  you  in  its  swirling  desolation 

Hear  tortured  Horror  roaring  for  a  bride: 

O  do  not  falter  at  the  last  request 

But,  as  the  huge  deformed  head  rears  to  kill, 

Answer  its  craving  with  a  clear  I  Will; 

Then  wake,  a  child  in  the  rose-garden,  pressed 

Happy  and  sobbing  to  your  lover's  breast. 

("The  Summons,"  I,  67-75). 

Tribulation,  Terror,  Horror — these  are  the  marks  of  man's  anxious 
existence;  these  are  the  wrath  of  God.  They  appear  at  first  glance  to 
be  man's  worst  enemies,  for  indeed  they  threaten  the  idols  to  which 
he  runs  for  refuge,  but  he  must  gladly  embrace  them  in  spite  of  their 
dreadful  appearance,  he  must  answer  Horror's  craving  with  "a  clear  I 
Will,"  for  it  is  not  until  his  idols  have  been  ridiculed  and  destroyed  that 
he  will  be  able  to  enter  the  garden  of  God's  love.  That  is  why  his  prayer 
must  be  for  God  to  visit  his  wrath  upon  him,  for  in  that  wrath  is  the 
promise  of  his  redemption.  In  man's  confusion  there  is  the  hope  that 
he  will  forsake  his  own  attempts  to  save  himself  and  turn  instead  to  the 
only  source  of  salvation  that  is  ultimately  real. 

The  wrath  of  God  understood  as  the  anxiety  which  sinful  man 
experiences  and  from  which  he  is  unable  on  his  own  to  escape  suggests 
that  there  is  forever  a  point  of  contact  in  man  to  which  the  grace  of 
God  can  speak.  That  point  of  contact  is  man's  inability  to  rest  in  his  sin. 
The  refuge  to  which  he  runs  for  comfort  turns  out  to  be  no  comfort. 
There  may  be  seasons  when  it  will  seem  that  he  has  been  successful  in 
escaping  his  anxiety,  but  there  is  always  that  "mysterious  noise  at  the 
back  of  the  brain"  ("Advent,"  II,  35)  which  reminds  him  that  his 
apparent  escape  has  been  only  an  illusion.  Whether  it  is  passion  or 
intellect  which  in  his  sin  man  chooses  for  singular  emphasis,  he  knows 
that  neither  is  his  true  self,  but  rather  a  part  of  the  self  that  he  has 
raised  to  the  status  of  an  idol.  He  knows  that  his  efforts  to  save  himself 
have  been,  and  will  always  be,  abortive.  This  structure  within  the  self 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  man  ever  to  become  totally  content  in  his 
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sin  is  absolutely  essential  for  his  salvation.  Without  it,  man  would  be 
able  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  accomplished  his  own  salvation, 
and  thereby  negate  it.  Unless  he  has  first  come  to  doubt  the  adequacy 
of  his  own  idolatrous  self-love,  he  is  not  capable  of  loving  God.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  turning  from  self  to  God  is  then  inevitable,  for 
man,  loving  his  misery,  can  choose  to  continue  in  his  anxiety.8  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  unless  the  self  first  dies  to  the  self,  no  turning  to 
God  will  be  possible.  What  Reinhold  Niebuhr  calls  "the  vicious  circle 
of  self-centeredness"  has  to  be  broken.9  And  the  breaking  of  that  circle 
is  the  function  of  the  wrath  of  God. 


8  This  is  the  point  of  the  Narrator's  last  speech  in  the  poem.  It  is  possible 
actually  to  see  the  Vision  and  yet  fail  "To  do  more  than  entertain  it  as  an  agree- 
able /  Possibility,"  to  choose  "to  remain  His  disobedient  servant,  /  The  promising 
child  who  cannot  keep  His  word  for  long."  So  easily  do  we  run  back  to  our 
"moderate  Aristotelian  city,"  but  when  we  do  it  is  never  quite  the  same  after  our 
having  once  seen  the  Manger.  We  cannot  act  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
We  may  wish  for  some  great  suffering  "to  inhibit  /  Our  self-reflection,"  but  when 
that  suffering  comes,  it  always  turns  out  to  be  more  dreadful  than  we  had 
imagined.  Yet  God  will  force  nobody.  The  decision  to  turn  to  Him  has  to  be 
ours.  He  "will  cheat  no  one,  not  even  the  world  of  its  triumph." 

9  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man,  II,  110. 
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IV.    THE  INCARNATION 

The  ministration  of  divine  grace  in  Auden's  poem  centers  in  the 
Incarnation.  The  Incarnation  is  the  paradoxical  event  around  which  the 
poem  turns.  In  an  act  whose  very  possibility  was  an  offense  to  human 
opinion,  God  became  man,  the  Infinite  was  made  finite.  Professor 
Driver  has  catalogued  the  philosophical  paradoxes  which  are  implicit 
in  such  an  event  and  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  poem:  "eternity 
in  time;  freedom  in  necessity;  permanence  in  change;  confirmation  in 
denial;  the  infinite  in  the  finite;  the  inevitable  in  the  miraculous."1  The 
yoking  of  these  opposites,  which  Auden  has  woven  throughout  the  total 
fabric  of  the  poem,  serves  to  point  to  that  supreme  conjunction  of 
opposites  which  stands  at  the  poem's  thematic  center:  the  Incarnation. 

The  Incarnation  was  an  event  which  could  only  have  occurred  at 
just  the  proper  moment  in  history;  it  could  only  have  happened  after 
the  necessary  preparation  had  been  made.  The  "Fullness  of  Time" 
means  that  the  time  was  exactly  right,  that  the  moment  was  critical. 
Auden  suggests,  in  a  review  of  Niebhur's  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of 
Man,  that  the  Incarnation  occurred  at  an  historical  impasse.2  The  Gentile 
world  had  solved  the  problem  of  political  disunity,  but  it  had  been  un- 
able to  overcome  its  philosophical  dualism:  ". .  .both  society  and  the 
individual  personality  [were  divided]  horizontally,  the  wise  from  the 
ignorant,  the  Logos  from  the  Flesh.  ..."  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  were  not  plagued  by  philosophical  dualism,  divided  society  "ver- 
tically," seeing  themselves  as  politically  distinct  from  other  peoples,  and 
therefore  were  unable  to  be  hospitable  to  any  notion  of  universal  political 
unity.  History  had  reached  an  impasse:  the  time  was  right,  and  in  that 
Fullness  of  Time  the  God-man  was  born. 

Just  as  the  historical  event  of  the  Incarnation  could  only  have  oc- 
curred at  the  supremely  critical  moment  in  chronological  history,  it  can 
only  be  received  by  each  man  in  his  existence  at  a  critical  point  in 
existential  time.  It  is  necessary  for  one  first  to  have  reached  what 
Auden  calls  in  For  the  Time  Being  "the  ultimate  frontier  of  conscious- 
ness," the  ultimate  degree  of  self-awareness  ("The  Meditation  of  Sime- 
on," par.  6).  The  self  must  become  fully  aware  of  itself  as  an  anxious 
being  threatened  by  the  decisions  which  face  it  in  its  existence,  for  such 
a  self-awareness  leads  to  the  acknowledgment  that  neither  sense  nor 
intellect,  passion  nor  reason,  can  ever  be  man's  saviour  and  that  true 


1  Tom  F.  Driver,  "The  Occupation  of  Space  and  Time:  Auden's  View  of  His- 
tory in  For  the  Time  Being,"  unpublished  essay,  p.  2. 

2  "The  Means  of  Grace,"  New  Republic,  CIV  (1941),  765. 
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salvation  does  not  lie  among  the  things  of  men.  Such  a  self- awareness 
means  facing  up  to  the  inescapable  reality  of  man's  anxiety  and  the 
inability  of  the  self  to  secure  its  own  deliverance.  This  psychological 
impasse  in  the  self's  awareness  is  necessary  as  a  preparation  before  the 
Incarnation  can  be  received :  as  long  as  the  self  has  any  hope  of  finding 
the  answer  to  its  anxiety  among  the  things  of  men,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  accept  an  answer  that  is  of  God.  The  first  condition,  then,  which 
characterizes  the  Time's  fullness  is  that  the  Incarnation  must  seem  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

A  second  condition  which  also  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  Incarna- 
tion can  be  received  is  that  the  Incarnation  must  seem  impossible,  that 
it  must  be  recognized  as  the  paradox  that  it  is,  that  it  must  be  "clearly 
understood  as  absurd"  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  7).  The  In- 
carnation must  be  recognized  as  absurd  because  only  then  will  it  be 
clear  that  it  is  not  of  men  but  of  God.  Anything  that  can  be  compre- 
hended by  men  and  is  not  an  offense  to  human  understanding  is  of  man 
and  not  of  God.  The  logical  absurdity  of  the  Christ  event  qualifies  it 
as  a  divine  occurrence.  The  Incarnation  could  be  received  only  "when 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  receive"  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon," 
par.  7).3 

The  recognition  of  both  the  necessity  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
Christ  event  are  necessary  components  of  the  Time's  fullness.  The  Word 
could  not  be  made  Flesh  "as  long  as  it  seemed  either  to  be  neither  im- 
possible nor  necessary,  or  necessary  but  not  impossible,  or  impossible 
but  not  necessary. ..."  That  event  could  not  be  "until  men  had  reached 
a  state  of  absolute  contradiction  between  clarity  and  despair  in  which 
they  would  have  no  choice  but  either  to  accept  absolutely  or  to  reject 
absolutely,  yet  in  their  choice  there  should  be  no  element  of  luck,  for 
they  would  be  fully  conscious  of  what  they  were  accepting  or  rejecting" 
("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  7). 

The  primary  significance  of  the  Incarnation  is  that  it  makes  possible 
the  decision  to  love  God  and  through  Him  one's  neighbor.  It  makes 
possible  the  renunciation  of  self  and  the  surrender  of  man's  will  to  the 
will  of  God.  F.  Cudworth  Flint,  writing  about  Auden's  poem,  suggests 
that  "in  addition  to  the  world  as  a  spectacle  known  to  art,  and  the  world 
as  a  terrain  for  improvement  by  regulation  known  to  ethics,  Auden  adds 


3  In  the  introduction  of  his  anthology  of  Kierkegaard's  writings,  Auden  sug- 
gests that  the  only  true  kind  of  Christian  apologetics  for  the  Danish  theologian  is 
to  convince  "the  non-believer  that  he  is  in  despair  because  he  cannot  believe  in 
his  gods  and  then  show  that  Christ  cannot  be  a  man-made  God  because  in  every 
respect  he  is  offensive  to  the  natural  man  . . .  ."  It  is  useless,  Auden  continues, 
to  try  to  argue  that  Christianity  is  no  different  from  what  everyone  already 
believes  anyway  or  that  becoming  a  Christian  will  bring  one  worldly  returns: 
". . .  those  who  are  satisfied  with  this  world  will  not  be  interested  and  those  who 
are  not  satisfied  are  looking  for  a  faith  whose  values  are  not  those  of  this  world." 
See  W.  H.  Auden,  ed.,  Kierkegaard  (London,  1955),  p.  15. 
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another  interpretation  of  life:  the  world  as  the  perpetual  invitation  and 
intention  to  choose  love.  The  primacy  and  validity  of  this  ideal  has  been 
made  known  to  mankind  by  the  transit  of  the  Eternal  into  the  temporal 
in  the  Incarnation."4  By  validating  the  decision  to  choose  Agape  (divine 
Love),  the  Incarnation  opens  the  way  for  transcending  without  denying 
either,  both  Eros  (passion)  and  Logos  (intellect),  the  two  idolatrous 
deities  of  sinful  man.  To  love  God  is  to  submit  oneself  to  the  will  of 
Love,  and  in  man's  decision  to  love  God  rather  than  self,  the  process 
of  his  redemption  is  begun. 

The  Incarnation  validates  the  decision  to  love  God  in  three  ways. 
For  one  thing,  the  Incarnation  demonstrates  that  God,  who  is  the  re- 
cipient of  man's  love,  is  real.  "Love's  possibilities  of  realization  /  Re- 
quire an  Otherness  that  can  say  I"  ("At  the  Manger,"  III,  37-38).  The 
entrance  of  God  into  human  history  in  the  event  of  the  Incarnation 
makes  it  no  longer  necessary  that  God  be  passively  feared  "as  the  in- 
comprehensible I  AM,"  for  it  is  now  possible  for  the  self  to  love  Him 
"with  comprehension  that  THOU  ART"  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon," 
par.  8).  Not  only  does  Christ  come  showing  men  how  to  love,  His 
coming  is  also  the  very  appearance  of  Love  itself.  He  is  Agape:  the 
"Living  Love"  which  replaces  all  phantasy  ("At  the  Manger,"  III,  50). 
In  Him,  we  escape  the  tyranny  of  selfhood:  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that 
we  be  alone;  "...  because  of  His  visitation,  we  may  no  longer  desire 
God  as  if  He  were  lacking:  our  redemption  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
pursuit  but  of  surrender  to  Him  who  is  always  and  everywhere  present" 
("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  18). 

The  Incarnation  also  validates  the  decision  to  love  God  by  demon- 
strating that  the  decision  to  love  is  not  an  arbitrary  decision.  As  it  will 
be  recalled,  when  man  chooses  to  idolize  one  aspect  of  his  nature, 
whether  his  passion  or  his  intellectual  faculties,  he  does  not  succeed  in 
conquering  his  anxiety,  for  he  discovers  that  even  the  decision  to  choose 
one  aspect  of  the  self  over  another  is  itself  an  arbitrary  decision.  If  he 
chooses  passion,  his  intellect  will  not  let  him  forget  that  he  could  have 
chosen  otherwise,  and  if  he  chooses  intellect,  his  passion  will  insist  that 
the  choice  of  its  opposite  was  not  necessary.  He  cannot  escape  the  arbi- 
trariness of  his  decision  and  thereby  wrest  himself  from  his  anxious 
predicament.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  the  decision  to  love  must  be 
shown  to  be  by  no  means  arbitrary  if  it  is  to  prove  a  live  option. 

The  birth  of  Christ,  the  event  which  marks  the  "ingression  of  Love" 
into  the  world  ("The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,"  III,  4),  is  an  occurrence 
which  in  no  sense  can  be  considered  arbitrary;  ".  .  .  of  every  other  oc- 
casion it  can  be  said  that  it  could  have  been  different,  but  of  this  birth 
it  is  the  case  that  it  could  in  no  way  be  other  than  it  is"  ("The  Medita- 
tion of  Simeon,"  par.  9).  In  this  concrete  realization  of  the  loving  of 


4  "Poems  of  Wystan  Hugh  Auden,"  New  York  Times  Book  Review  (April  1, 
1945),  p.  28. 
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God  rather  than  self  is  the  one  event  that  is  absolute.  All  other  exist- 
ences have  value  only  as  they  are  related  to  something  outside  them- 
selves, but  the  existence  of  the  Christ  child  is  its  own  source  of  value. 
".  ..  He  is  in  no  sense  a  symbol."5 

Professor  Driver  makes  an  important  point  when  he  suggests  that 
"the  whole  case  for  what  he  [Auden]  is  speaking  about  stands  or  falls 
on  the  argument  of  something  being  real  in  historical  fact."G  In  the  para- 
doxical, but  nonetheless  real,  appearance  of  the  God-man  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  around  A.D.  1-30,  we  find  actually  demon- 
strated in  our  historical  existence  the  decision  to  renounce  self  and  to 
love  God  by  One  whose  existence  can  in  no  way  be  thought  of  as  arbi- 
trary. The  God-man  in  history  makes  God's  will  (which  is  that  men  are 
to  love  Him  and  through  Him  one  another)  "...  No  longer  a  pretend 
but  true"  ("The  Annunciation,"  III,  10).  We  must  run  with  the  shep- 
herds to  learn  how  to  love. 

The  third  way  in  which  the  Incarnation  makes  possible  the  decision 
to  love  God  rather  than  self  is  by  making  it  clear  that  such  a  decision 
does  not  involve  the  annihilation  of  the  self.  Of  course,  in  one  sense  the 
self  must  be  destroyed,  though  the  self  that  is  destroyed  is  not  the  true 
self,  but  a  false  self  which  pretends  to  be  the  true  one.  The  true  self  is 
not  destroyed,  but  fulfilled.7  Natural  man  fears  that  God  is  not  good, 
and  therefore  he  is  reluctant  to  trust  Him.  It  dreads  to  find  its  Father 
"lest  it  find  /  The  Goodness  it  has  dreaded  is  not  good  .  .  ."  ("Advent," 
III,  3-4).  The  shepherds  fear  that  they  will  have  to  forsake  their  pas- 
sion. The  wise  men  fear  that  reason  will  have  to  be  ignored.  But  the 
Incarnation  puts  these  fears  to  shame.  Neither  passion  nor  intellect  are 
destroyed,  for  both  are  redeemed.  The  self  is  not  negated,  but  fulfilled. 
Because  of  the  Incarnation, 

The  children  of  men 
May  be  certain  that 
The  Father  Abyss 
Is  affectionate 
To  all  Its  creatures.  .  .  . 
("The  Vision  of  the  Shepherds,"  III,  59-63) 


5  Auden  warns  in  an  essay  that  if  the  Absolute  is  "dismissed  with  a  damn" 
and  the  problem  of  man's  anxious  existence  ignored,  the  Absolute  "returns  not  in 
its  proper  theological  shape,  but  exactly  where  it  has  no  business  to  be,  in 
epistemology,  moralism  and  estheticism."  See  "Ambiguous  Answers,"  New  Re- 
public, CIV  (1941),  862. 

6  Driver,  p.  10. 

7  In  a  review  of  Love  in  the  Western  World,  Auden  quotes  Denis  de  Rouge- 
ment:  "  The  incarnation  of  the  Word  in  the  world  is  the  astounding  event 
whereby  we  are  delivered  from  the  woe  of  being  alive  ....  What  the  Gospel  calls 
dying  to  self  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  already  here  below.  It  is  an  immediate 
reassertion,  not  of  course  of  the  old  life,  and  not  of  an  ideal  life,  but  of  our 
present  life  now  repossessed  by  the  Spirit . .  . ."  See  "Eros  and  Agape,"  Nation, 
CLII  (1941),  757. 
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Because  in  the  Incarnation  the  union  of  Flesh  and  Word  is  made 
without  Flesh's  "magical  transformation,"  that  is,  without  its  deification, 
"Imagination  [here  the  faculty  of  immediacy]  is  redeemed  from  pro- 
miscuous fornication  with  her  own  images."  No  one  can  possibly  be 
tempted  to  make  a  god  out  of  the  Flesh.  All  the  aesthetic  excesses  are 
purged.  Tragedy  is  no  longer  limited  to  exceptional  heroes  as  in  the 
Greek  drama,  who,  because  of  their  exceptional  virtue,  are  tempted  to 
pride  and  rebel  against  fate:  "...  disaster  is  not  the  impact  of  a  curse 
upon  a  few  great  families,  but  issues  continually  from  the  hubris  of  every 
tainted  will."  The  Ridiculous  is  no  longer  merely  a  category  of  the  Ugly: 
the  beautiful,  the  exceptional,  and  the  gifted  are  all  "ironically  assisted 
to  their  comic  bewilderment  by  the  Grace  of  God."  The  all  important 
criterion  of  the  shepherds,  namely,  whether  or  not  something  is  interest- 
ing, is  of  no  more  use,  for  there  is  no  "situation  which  is  essentially 
more  or  less  interesting  than  another."  But  passion  is  not  negated. 
Rather,  it  is  given  the  "logical  In-Order-That"  which  it  lacks  on  its  own, 
and  as  a  consequence,  "the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Art"  is  assured 
("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  pars.  11-14). 

Because  in  the  Incarnation  Word  and  Flesh  are  united  without  the 
Word's  losing  its  perfection  (with  the  result  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  to  think  that  intellect  is  necessarily  corrupted  by  passion), 
"Reason  is  redeemed  from  incestuous  fixation  on  her  own  Logic."  Both 
the  One  and  the  Many  are  shown  to  be  equally  real.  Neither  the  denial 
of  Unity  nor  of  Multiplicity  is  permissible:  we  may  not  with  the  Bar- 
barians assert  "that  there  are  as  many  gods  as  there  are  creatures,"  nor 
with  the  philosophers  assert  "that  God  is  One  who  has  no  need  of 
friends  and  is  indifferent  to  a  World  of  Time  and  Quantity  and  Horror 
which  He  did  not  create.  ..."  The  Truth  is  One,  but  the  occasions  for 
knowing  it  are  Many.  But  again,  the  intellect  is  by  no  means  negated. 
Rather  it  is  given  the  "passionate  For-The-Sake-Of"  which  it  lacks,  so 
that  "the  continuous  development  of  Science  [is]  assured"  ("The  Medi- 
tation of  Simeon,"  pars.  14-15). 

Both  the  passionate  and  the  intellectual  sides  of  man's  nature  have 
a  place  in  God's  scheme.  Both  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men  are 
saved  by  Love  from  isolating  either  side  of  the  self  and  calling  it  evil. 
The  shepherds  must  refrain  from  looking  with  distrust  upon  the  intellect; 
the  wise  men  must  put  away  their  ascesis  of  the  senses.  Together  they 
must  unite  their  song: 

Released  by  Love  from  isolating  wrong, 
Let  us  for  Love  unite  our  various  song, 
Each  with  his  gift  according  to  his  kind 
Bringing  this  child  his  body  and  his  mind. 
("At  the  Manger,"  II,  42-45) 

Choosing  Agape  means  the  reconciliation  of  Eros  and  Logos.  Auden 
sees  the  artistic  problem  of  what  he  calls  combining  "the  icon  and  the 
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portrait"  as  a  specific  instance  of  the  more  general  religio-philosophical 
problem  which  faces  everyone  in  his  existence.  Commenting  upon  it,  he 
suggests  that  "the  inward-looking  artist  has  to  unlearn  his  puritanical 
distrust  of  matter  [the  distrust  which  makes  him  favor  the  abstract  icon 
over  the  concrete  portrait] ,  and  the  outward-looking  his  crude  faith  in 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  [the  faith  which  draws  him  to  the  concrete 
portrait  rather  than  the  abstract  icon] .  Logos  and  Eros  have  yet  to  be 
reconciled  in  a  new  Agape."8  Whether  in  art  or  in  life,  neither  Eros  nor 
Logos  are  to  be  denied,  for  in  Agape  they  are  reconciled.  The  call  to 
obey  the  will  of  Love  comes  with  all  the  seriousness  of  an  ethical  com- 
mand (which  pleases  the  wise  men),  but  it  comes,  not  as  a  universal 
demand,  but  in  the  particularity  of  each  moment,  and  each  response  to 
it  is  an  absolutely  unique  one  (which  satisfies  the  shepherds).  Neither 
passion  nor  intellect  can  ever  be  mistakened  for  gods,  but  as  the  self, 
through  submitting  itself  to  the  will  of  Agape,  restores  the  right  relation- 
ship between  itself  and  God,  both  passion  and  intellect  are  restored  to 
their  proper  roles.  The  man  of  faith  passionately  chooses  in  the  im- 
mediacy and  particularity  of  each  moment  to  obey  the  will  of  Love,  but 
each  unique  response  is  made  with  an  eternal  seriousness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  show  how  this  reconciliation  of  Eros 
and  Logos  in  Agape  occurs  in  a  concrete  example.  Auden  has  frequently 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  the  ordering  of  society.9  Trusting 
his  reason,  the  wise  man  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  relationships 
between  men  by  devising  some  ideal  rational  plan  (for  example,  the 
Communistic  state)  by  which  the  various  components  of  society  can  be 
perfectly  related.  But  his  attempt  is  never  successful  because  social  ir- 
regularities are  too  vital  and  extensive  ever  to  be  perfectly  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  one  political  system.  The  provisional  government 
with  its  secret  police  and  deportations  to  Siberia  is  once  more  prolonged, 
and  the  complete  realization  of  the  Communists'  stateless  ideal  is  put  off 
for  an  even  more  distant  future.  Being  aware  that  no  political  structure 
conceived  by  human  reason  can  ever  be  perfect,  the  shepherds  may 
turn  to  anarchy  (for  example,  a  radical  laissez  faire  democracy),  but 
their  faith  is  misplaced  as  well,  for  one  private  will  contradicts  another, 
making  the  need  for  some  kind  of  order  an  imperative. 

The  man  of  faith  recognizes  that  no  form  of  human  society  within 
the  realm  of  historical  existence  is  perfect,  but  he  does  not  as  a  result 
"run  howling"  to  anarchy.  Instead,  he  quietly  places  himself  beneath  the 
obligation  to  approximate  the  ideal  of  a  society  based  on  love  in  the 
particularities  of  his  existence.  As  Auden  puts  it  in  his  poem, 

Love  does  not  fear  substantial  anarchy, 

But  vividly  expresses  obligation 

With  movement  and  in  spontaneity. 
("At  the  Manger,"  III,  29-31) 

8  "The  Icon  and  the  Portrait,"  Nation,  CL  (1940),  48. 

9  For  example,  see  "Augustus  to  Augustine,"  New  Republic,  CXI  (1944), 
373-376. 
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No  social  form  is  perfect,  but  the  absence  of  any  social  form  is  no  an- 
swer either.  Auden  writes  that  the  Christian  is  "to  be  neither  an  anarchist 
nor  a  non-political  'idiot,"  but  to  act  now,  with  an  eye  fixed  neither 
nostalgically  on  the  past  [in  hopes  of  a  return  to  some  anarchistic 
primitive  existence]  nor  dreamily  on  some  ideal  future  [looking  toward 
some  distant  political  Utopia],  but  on  eternity — 'redeeming  the  time' 
.  .  ."10  There  can  be  no  "perfect  form  of  society;  the  best  form  at  any 
given  time  or  in  any  given  geographical  location  is  that  in  which  love 
for  one's  neighbor  can  express  itself  most  freely. ..."  The  form  of  society 
is  "a  practical  not  an  ideological  matter."11 

The  renunciation  of  self  and  the  decision  to  love  God,  that  is,  to 
trust  Him  and  obey  His  will,  is  to  have  faith.  In  faith,  man's  anxiety  is 
overcome:  "...  following  Him,  we  may  depart  from  our  anxiety  into 
His  peace"  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  18).  The  anxiety  which 
arises  from  man's  awareness  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  existential  deci- 
sions which  he  is  compelled  to  make  in  his  history  is  dispelled  by  the 
knowledge  that  deciding  for  Love  is  in  no  way  to  be  considered  an 
arbitrary  decision.  The  fear  that  such  a  decision  would  mean  the  nega- 
tion of  the  self  is  allayed  by  the  knowledge  that  in  man's  true  relation- 
ship with  God,  both  intellect  and  passion  are  not  denied,  but  are  rather 
redeemed  and  restored  to  their  proper  perspectives.  In  doing  God's  will, 
because  it  is  a  will  that  is  not  arbitrary  and  because  it  is  a  will  that  is  for 
us  and  not  against  us,  we  find  our  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  above,  however,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  faith 
in  the  Incarnation  is  never  easy.  The  Incarnation  event,  the  one  occur- 
rence upon  which  man's  salvation  wholly  depends,  remains  a  paradox, 
an  offense  to  human  reason  and  understanding.  That  God  could  become 
man  can  only  be  accepted  by  taking  Kierkegaard's  "leap  of  faith." 
This  point  is  made  by  Auden  most  forcefully  in  the  section  of  the  poem 
entitled  "The  Temptation  of  St.  Joseph."  Joseph,  soon  to  be  the  husband 
of  Mary,  is  depicted  as  a  confused  lover  who  cannot  be  sure  whether 
his  betrothed  is  really  pregnant  by  the  Spirit  and  about  to  become  the 
mother  of  God  or  whether  she  has  been  sexually  unfaithful  to  him.  The 
fact  of  Mary's  pregnancy  is  certain,  but  whether  or  not  that  pregnancy 
is  of  God  is  the  burning  question  which  Joseph  cannot  answer.  As  he 
hurries  to  meet  his  love,  his  ears  are  crowded  with  the  sounds  of  his 
doubts: 

Joseph,  you  have  heard 
What  Mary  says  occurred; 
Yes,   it  may  be  so. 
Is  it  likely?  No. 


10  Ibid.,  pp.  375-376. 
ii  Ibid.,  p.  375. 
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Mary  may  be  pure, 

But,  Joseph,  are  you  sure? 

How  is  one  to  tell? 

Suppose,  for  instance  .  .  .  Well  .  .  . 

Maybe,  maybe  not. 
But  Joseph,  you  know  what 
Your  world,   of  course,  will  say 
About  you  anyway. 

If  Joseph  could  just  have  some  proof.  If  he  could  somehow  know  for 
sure  that  God  is  just.  But  these  certainties  are  denied  him.  He  can  only 
know  that  the  romantic  ass,  a  symbol  of  the  aesthetic,  sits  braying  be- 
neath a  decaying  apple  tree  and  that  the  hermit,  who  represents  the 
ascesis  of  the  senses,  pretends  to  be  asleep  before  the  mouth  of  his 
cave.  Nothing  more  is  provided.  As  Gabriel  says  to  Joseph,  ".  .  .  you 
must  belief;  /  Be  silent,  and  sit  still." 

What  is  required  of  Joseph  is  required  of  all  men  with  respect  to 
the  Incarnation.  The  paradoxical  nature  of  the  Christ  event  will  not  be 
made  any  less  paradoxical.  The  faith  that  is  required  to  accept  it  is 
made  to  seem  more  necessary  by  the  awareness  that  man's  substitute 
gods  are  not  gods  at  all,  but  that  faith,  with  all  the  risk  that  it  involves, 
can  never  be  viewed  as  any  less  difficult  than  it  really  is.  In  spite  of  the 
hazard  to  which  one  opens  himself  by  taking  it,  the  difficult  leap  of  faith 
must  be  taken.  The  Narrator  says  to  Joseph  "To  choose  what  is  difficult 
all  one's  days  /  As  if  it  were  easy,  that  is  faith.  Joseph,  praise." 

It  probably  goes  without  saying  that  one's  Christology  will  inevita- 
bly be  colored  by  the  way  in  which  one  understands  the  dilemma  of 
man.  If  one  sees  the  human  problem  as  primarily  one  of  enslavement, 
then  he  is  likely  to  understand  Christ  as  the  Christus  Victor,  the  one 
who  is  successful  in  conquering  demonic  forces  which  hold  man  in 
bondage.  If  one  sees  man  as  a  guilty  sinner  who  has  violated  divine  law, 
then  Christ  is  likely  to  be  pictured  as  a  High  Priest  whose  chief  work  is 
an  atonement  for  man's  sins.  Every  answer  presupposes  its  question. 
This  is  true  even  when  one  is  not  conscious  that  such  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship exists  between  question  and  answer.  Consequently,  it  is  no 
accident  that  when  Auden  turns  to  the  problem  of  rendering  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  for  moderns,  he  focuses  upon  the  Incarnation,  for  the  In- 
carnation is  that  aspect  of  the  Christ  event  which  he  finds  most  relevant 
to  the  anxiety  that  he  feels  is  the  essential  human  problem.  Ordinarily, 
it  would  seem  unusual  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  teaching  ministry 
of  Jesus  or  the  cross  or  the  resurrection  in  a  poem  dealing  with  the 
Nativity,  but  in  the  present  case,  it  seems  that  more  is  at  work  than  a 
mere  limitation  by  the  chosen  subject  of  the  poem.  It  is  not  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  when  Auden  looks  about  for  a  single  belief  that  is  held  in  com- 
mon by  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike,  he  comes  up  with  the  tenet  "that 
only  faith  in  the  Incarnation  can  conquer  man's  original  anxiety.  .  .  ."12 
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It  is  the  Incarnation,  the  one  event  which  is  in  no  way  arbitrary,  that 
can  save  men  from  their  anxious  existence,  an  existence  which  is  anxious 
precisely  because  it  has  no  absolute  within  it  around  which  it  can  be 
sucessfully  oriented. 

The  only  allusion  to  the  cross  in  Auden's  poem  occurs  when  Mary 
with  the  babe  in  her  arms  predicts  "the  Sorrowful  Way"  which  the  child 
will  grow  up  to  follow  ("At  the  Manger,"  I,  17).  But  one  feels  even 
here  that  the  paradox  of  the  Incarnation  is  still  at  the  center  of  focus: 
the  suffering  and  degradation  which  are  to  be  the  Christ  child's  destiny 
serve  primarily  to  emphasize,  as  in  Kierkegaard's  writings,  the  paradox 
implied  in  the  fact  that  God  has  become  man,  that  the  divine  has  low- 
ered Himself  to  assume  the  agonies  of  men.  The  paradox  of  the  Incar- 
nation takes  priority  even  over  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  because  it 
is  the  one  thing  which  demonstrates  that  the  Christ  event  is  an  event 
that  is  in  no  way  arbitrary.  The  paradox  marks  that  event  as  being  of 
God  rather  than  of  men.  And  just  such  an  absolute,  divine  event  is  what 
existential  man  needs  to  save  him  from  the  meaninglessness  of  his  exist- 
ence and  to  teach  him  how  to  decide. 


12  "The  Means  of  Grace,"  p.  766. 
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V.     REDEEMING  THE  TIME 

The  real  enemy  of  man  is  time.  To  have  a  time  consciousness,  that 
is,  "to  know  the  time  of  day,"  is  to  be  aware  of  oneself  as  an  anxious 
creature  that  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding  in  its  existence  be- 
tween the  various  alternatives  which  each  new  moment  of  time  brings.1 
It  is  to  be  painfully  aware  of  the  irrevocability  of  each  decision,  the 
arbitrariness  of  each  choosing,  and  the  supreme  importance  that  the  act 
of  decision  has  with  respect  to  either  the  affirmation  or  the  negation  of 
one's  selfhood.  Time  is  an  enemy,  for  with  each  ticking  of  the  clock, 
the  self  is  once  and  for  all  destroyed  or  created,  negated  or  fulfilled,  and 
what  human  vision  is  able  to  tell  which  of  the  two  it  will  be  as  each 
moment  is  dismissed  "into  the  turbine  of  time"?  Recognizing  time  as 
the  potential  enemy  that  it  is,  the  wise  men  attempt  to  conquer  it.  Rely- 
ing on  rational  insight,  they  boldly  face  each  new  decision  confident  that 
reason  and  intellect  will  provide  an  ample  guide.  They  hope  to  make  of 
each  moment  and  the  decision  that  it  brings  an  opportunity  to  realize 
the  ideal  self  that  they  intend  to  become.  In  this  way,  they  hope  to 
eliminate  the  threat  which  the  clock's  ticking  presents  and  by  doing  so, 
to  conquer  time;  time  would  then  become  the  servant  of  the  rational  self 
which  they  are  in  the  process  of  creating.  The  shepherds,  on  the  other 
hand,  flee  from  the  enemy:  they  attempt  to  escape  time.  By  choosing  to 
live  only  as  their  immediate  moods  and  impulses  dictate,  they  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  deciding.  Of  course,  any  success  they  may 
appear  to  have  in  this  endeavor  is  purely  illusionary,  for  the  act  of 
giving  oneself  over  to  the  whim  of  impulse  involves  a  decision  against 
allowing  the  self  to  be  molded  and  shaped  by  an  ideal  that  the  mind 
might  conceive.  Nevertheless,  the  shepherds  attempt  to  run  from  the 
clock's  ticking  and  all  that  it  brings.  By  drowning  themselves  in  the  sea 
of  the  senses,  they  hope  to  replace  self-consciousness  by  sheer  immedi- 
acy, for  when  one  is  no  longer  conscious  of  himself  as  an  existential 
being  that  must  in  each  moment  decide  between  the  alternatives  which 
history  forces  upon  him,  one  becomes  "complacent,"  as  Whitman  said 
of  animals,  and  does  not  lie  awake  nights  grieving  over  one's  sins. 

The  man  of  faith  tries  neither  to  conquer  time  nor  to  escape  it. 
Instead,  his  way  is  to  possess  it,  to  redeem  it.2  Redeeming  the  time  is 
the  special  task  of  every  true  believer:  it  is  meant  to  be  his  primary 
vocation  during  his  earthly  existence.  Unlike  the  shepherds,  the  man  of 
faith  does  not  seek  to  escape  the  moment  of  decision  which  time  forces 


i  W.  H.  Auden,  "Notes  on  the  Comic,"  Thought,  XXVII  (1952),  69. 

2  W.  H.  Auden,  "A  Preface  to  Kierkegaard,"  New  Republic,  CX  (1944),  686. 
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upon  him.  Quite  the  contrary,  he  welcomes  that  moment  gladly.  He 
willingly  makes  himself  responsible  for  it,  seeing  in  it  the  opportunity 
to  realize  the  will  of  God  through  his  decison  to  love.  He  is  therefore 
consciously  reflective.  He  dare  not  let  any  moment  pass  without  his 
being  aware  of  the  opportunity  for  decision  that  it  contains.  In  this 
sense,  he  views  his  existence  ethically.  Life  is  a  serious  matter  laden 
with  opportunity  for  ethical  choosing.  Unlike  the  wise  men,  however, 
the  man  of  faith  does  not  attempt  to  conquer  time  and  make  it  a  servant 
of  some  ideal  self  which  he  desires  to  become.  Rather,  he  views  each 
moment  and  the  opportunity  for  decisions  which  it  brings  as  the  chance 
to  renounce  self  and  to  choose  God.  The  moment  is  redeemed  by  his 
decision  to  love  God,  rather  than  self,  and  through  Him,  his  neighbor. 

What  does  the  decision  to  love  God  involve?  Answering  this  ques- 
tion is  made  especially  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  act  of  deciding  to 
love  God  is  an  existential  one,  performed  internally  in  one's  subjective 
"history,"  and  can  be  authentically  experienced,  but  not  authentically 
described.  A  verbal  description  of  an  experience,  being  one  step  re- 
moved from  the  actual  experience,  can  point  to  the  content  of  the 
experience  but  can  never  achieve  identity  with  it.  Auden  makes  the 
point  over  and  over  again  that  the  Christian  saint,  the  man  of  faith,  can- 
not be  depicted  successfully  in  an  art  form.3  Both  poetry  and  prose  are 
a-historical  media,  and  therefore  they  will  always  partially  falsify  the 
existential  reality  that  is  described  through  them.  The  difficulty  not- 
withstanding, some  attempt  nevertheless  must  be  made  in  these  final 
pages  to  formulate  with  greater  precision  what  the  decision  to  love  God 
involves. 

One  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  decision  to  love  God  rather 
than  self  involves  one's  internal  attitude  or  intention  more  than  one's 
external  act.  In  describing  what  Kierkegaard  meant  by  the  Religious 
attitude  as  contrasted  with  the  Aesthetic  and  Ethical  attitudes,  Auden 
suggests  that  the  Religious  attitude  blesses  an  act  "neither  for  its  mani- 
festly interesting  appearance  [the  Aesthetic  criterion]  nor  for  its  demon- 
strably good  result  [the  Ethical  criterion] ,  but  for  its  hidden  subjective 
intention."4  In  Auden's  poem,  we  find  that  "Sin  fractures  the  Vision, 
not  the  Fact"  ("The  Temptation  of  St.  Joseph,"  II,  46)  and  that  it  is 
the  error  of  his  Vision  that  must  be  forgiven  before  man's  true  relation- 
ship to  God  can  be  restored  ("The  Meditation  of  Simeon,"  par.  18). 
The  external  difference  between  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  sin  would 
seem  to  be  indistinguishable.  Right  things  can  be  done  for  the  wrong 
reason,  and  wrong  things  can  be  done  for  the  right  reason.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  reason,  the  inner  subjective  intention.  This  does  not 
mean  that  Auden  is  recommending  a  kind  of  sophisticated  moral  de- 
featism. The  man  of  faith  welcomes  his  situation  in  history  as  the 


3  For  example,  see  "The  Ironic  Hero:   Some  Reflections  on  Don  Quixote," 
Horizon,  XX  (1949),  86-94. 

4  "A  Preface  to  Kierkegaard,"  p.  684. 
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chance  to  place  himself  beneath  the  obligation  to  be  perfect,  though 
he  knows  that  such  perfection  will  never  be  his.  Neither  throwing  up 
his  hands  in  defeat,  nor  foolishly  thinking  that  he  will  ever  be  com- 
pletely victorious,  he  takes  up  his  task  in  each  moment  to  realize  the 
ideal  which  he  knows  will  never  be  fully  realized.  He  may  be  contrite, 
but  never  anxious,  because  through  faith  he  knows  that  God  uses  even 
his  failures  to  His  purposes.  Whether  he  is  successful  or  unsuccessful 
is  of  little  ultimate  import;  what  is  of  eternal  importance  is  whether  or 
not  he  does  whatever  he  does  for  the  sake  and  glory  of  God.5  The  end 
result  is  a  sort  of  ethical  pragmatism  which  is  made  possible  only  by 
virtue  of  a  trust  in  God.  Auden  is  fond  of  quoting  Sydney  Smith  who 
said,  "Trust  God,  and  take  the  short  views."  But  he  quickly  adds,  the 
latter  is  possible  only  because  of  the  former.6 

Another  thing  which  can  be  said  about  the  decision  to  love  God  is 
that  it  is  never  final.  Time  is  not  redeemed  once  and  for  all:  rather,  it 
is  saved  successively  in  each  new  moment  as  the  man  of  faith  decides 
again  and  again  to  forsake  himself  and  turn  to  God.7  It  is  not  in  our 
time,  that  is,  at  one  particular  moment  in  our  time,  that  Love's  energy 
demonstrates  Love's  operation,  but  with  our  time,  with  the  unfolding  of 
each  new  moment:  "The  choice  to  love  is  open  till  we  die"  ("At  the 
Manger,"  III,  43-45).  The  man  of  faith  is  always  subject  to  the 
temptation  to  renounce  God  and  thereby  fall  into  sin.  He  never  reaches 
a  point  at  which  he  can  say  that  he  has  attained  a  state  of  faith  from 
which  he  can  never  fall.  His  fidelity  is  realized  over  and  over  again  as 
he  takes  up  his  cross  daily.  This  is  why  Auden  can  speak  of  Christ  at 
the  close  of  For  the  Time  Being  as  "The  Way"  and  call  us  to  follow  in 
it.  Following  the  Way  implies  that  one  can  never  speak  of  triumph.  To 
have  triumphed  means  that  one  has  brought  his  quest  to  a  conclusion, 
and  to  conclude  one's  spiritual  journey  means  moral  stagnation.  As 
Kierkegaard  puts  it,  "So  there  is  no  occasion  or  opportunity  for  triumph- 
ing; for  only  he  who  has  followed  the  way  to  the  end  could  triumph;  but 
he  is  no  longer  in  this  world .  . .  ."8 

Each  decision  to  love  God  fills  the  temporal  moment  that  contains 
it  with  Eternity,  and  as  a  result,  the  time  being  is  redeemed.  By  choosing 


5  The  chief  need  of  modern  man,  according  to  Auden,  is  just  such  a  teleologi- 
cal  center  around  which  to  orient  his  life.  For  a  discussion  of  Kafka's  K  as  a 
representative  modern  who  is  aware  that  everything  is  arbitrary  and  who  desper- 
ately needs  an  absolute  Necessity  in  which  to  anchor  his  identity,  see  Auden's 
article,  "The  Wandering  Jew,"  New  Republic,  CIV  (1941),  185-186. 

6  "Augustus  to  Augustine,"  New  Republic,  CXI  (1944),  374. 

7  Cf .  Kierkegaard's  image  of  conjugal  love  as  a  parable  for  the  life  of  faith: 
the  faithful  married  man,  in  contrast  to  the  romantic  lover  who  must  faithfully 
delay  the  attainment  of  his  love  until  the  obstacles  have  been  overcome  and  then 
seize  it  once  and  for  all,  possesses  his  love  all  along  but  at  the  same  time  over  and 
over  again  as  he  decides  in  each  moment  to  be  faithful.  See  W.  H.  Auden,  ed., 
Kierkegaard  (London,  1955),  pp.  72-73. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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to  love  God,  the  man  of  faith  performs  the  one  act  possible  for  man 
that  is  not  an  arbitrary  one.  No  matter  how  limited  and  proximate  may 
be  the  achievement  of  the  acts  through  which  the  self's  intention  to  love 
God  is  expressed,  in  that  intention  the  self  finds  its  true  necessity.  In 
that  intention,  it  experiences  Eternal  life  in  time.  As  Malcolm  Cowley 
has  observed,  "Eternity  [for  Auden]  is  not  a  temporal  but  a  psycho- 
logical concept;  it  is,  as  Boethius  said,  'the  complete  and  perfect  pos- 
session of  unlimited  life  all  at  once' . . .  ."9  Rather  than  pointing  to  some 
future  fulfillment  at  the  end  of  chronological  history,  the  eschaton 
involves  an  eternity  which  breaks  in  upon  time  from  "above"  in  each 
moment  of  decision.  By  making  the  one  decision  that  is  by  no  means 
arbitrary  (the  decision  to  love  God),  the  man  of  faith  in  each  moment 
dies  and  rises  from  the  grave,  the  old  self  is  renounced  and  the  authentic 
self  is  realized. 

Let  us  therefore  be  contrite  but  without  anxiety 

For  Powers  and  Times  are  not  gods  but  mortal  gifts  from  God; 

Let  us  acknowledge  our  defeats  but  without  despair, 

For  all  societies  and  epochs  are  transient  details, 

Transmitting  an  everlasting  opportunity 

That  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  may  come,  not  in  our  present 

And  not  in  our  future,  but  in  the  Fullness  of  Time. 

Let  us  pray. 

("The  Summons,"  IV,  25-32) 

Finally,  the  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time  is  open  for  all  men.  No 
special  virtue  or  arete  is  required  as  was  the  case  in  the  old  heroic 
mythologies.  The  thing  that  is  exceptional  about  the  hero  of  faith  is 
merely  that  he  is  reflective,  that  he  is  aware  of  himself  as  a  being  who 
is  faced  in  each  moment  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  decision.  Indeed, 
the  singular  arete  of  the  mythological  heroes  gets  in  the  way:  if  one  is 
talented,  or  beautiful,  or  gifted  with  genius,  he  will  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  so  absorbed  in  an  admiration  of  his  own  virtue  that  he  will 
fail  to  see  himself  reflectively,  that  is,  as  an  existential  being.  It  is 
significant  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  the  heroic  Hercules,  in 
spite  of  his  special  powers,  is  unable  even  to  locate  his  task,  much  less 
fulfill  his  promise  to  slay  the  threatening  beast  and  reinvigorate  the 
Empire.  The  unpretentious  pilgrim,  possessing  no  exceptional  virtue  to 
boast  of  but  faithfully  seeing  himself  as  he  truly  is  in  the  predicament 
of  his  anxious  existence,  this  is  Auden's  hero  of  faith,  for  God  through 
Christ  redeems 

.  .  .  for  the  dull  the 

Average  Way, 

That  common  ungifted 

Natures  may 

Believe  that  their  normal 

Vision  can 

Walk  to  perfection. 

("The  Temptation  of  St.  Joseph,"  III,  74-80) 

9  "Virtue  and  Virtuosity:  Notes  on  W.  H.  Auden,"  Poetry,  LXV  (1945),  208. 
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